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THE TASK OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORIAN* 
L. J. Trinterup, McCormick Theological Seminary 


It is part of our American folk-lore that sooner or later a criminal 
will return to the scene of his crime. And perhaps it is a bad con- 
science which brings me to this topic. Nonetheless, if indeed this 
paper be an exercise in the amendment of life, I take comfort in the 
fact that a confession of sin is hardly a profession of achievement. 
Consequently, if at the close of this paper I leave this topic no better 
than I found it, the effort will yet have been a phase in my amendment 
of life. I do not think that any of us will come easily or quickly to an 
adequate understanding of how greatly we all must change our ways. 
Nor will the change itself be accomplished by mere good intentions. 

The topic as stated is not “the task of the historian of the American 
Church,” but, ‘the task of the American church historian.” The Amer- 
ican church historian is the church historian who carries on his work 
in the American scene, whether this specialized field of investigation 
be the Early Church, Anabaptism, the labors of the Society of Jesus 
in China, or the history of church music. Working in the American 
scene he seeks to make known and relevant the long course of that re- 
demption in history which comes through Jesus Christ. He may be, 
and no doubt should be, a specialist, but he cannot be an antiquarian. 
The study of the Early Church, the Medieval European Church, the 
Reformation, etc., seem very important to most of us. But, why? Be- 
cause we sense that this is our history as a Church. Granted that we 
are right, why then should a Mar Thoma Christian in India study about 
the ups and downs of European Christianity? Or why should a 
Canadian Baptist concern himself with the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches? Simply because the Church that now is, is all of these. 

The only justification for church history as a field of neces- 
sary study is that the Church is now here, now among us. The inhabi- 
tants of all the various corners and crannies of church history need 
to renew their awareness of the Church Catholic. It is not just the 
“historian of American religions,” so-called, who has failed to under- 
stand the meaning of “church” history. Some of the greatest failures 
are to be found among those who write with celestial confidence the 
“church” history of this and that professional interest or preferred 
denomination within the long history of the Church Catholic. 

The task of the American church historian is that of any church 
historian. He is to labor in a catholic manner to make known and rele- 
vant the way, or ways, whereby this strange religious history is some- 

*Presidential address, read at the session of the American Society of Church History 
in Washington, D. C., December 29, 1955. 
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how that redemption which comes through Jesus Christ, namely the 
holy, catholic Church. Most of us could, I suppose, agree on this bare 
statement. But, what is a “catholic manner,” and what is “church” as 
seen by a historian? 

A catholic presentation of church history, or a catholic approach 
to church history can, I think, best be discussed in reference to the 
rather anomalous role which the specialized field of American church 
history now occupies. 

One of the oddities of our American scene is that even among 
us a line is drawn, tacitly or explicitly, between ‘‘real” church history 
and American church history. Somehow, the history of the American 
Church is a step-child, if not even a foundling which unkind circum- 
stances have foisted upon us. The history of the American Church 
does not fit into the pattern of “regular” church history. The defini- 
tions, the presuppositions, the approaches, the methods, in short, the 
whole professional apparatus of “regular” church history seem not to 
fit the American religious history. Supposedly, this frustrating situa- 
tion accounts, validly, for the great, fixed gulf which some persons 
see between “regular” church history and the “history of American 
religiosity.” In other words, the very abnormality of the American 
religious situation is said to make impossible a “true,” “proper,” or 
“genuine” American church history. Such a point of view, of course, 
presupposes as normative the canons of some one European denomina- 
tional history, or those of some one European national or state church, 
or even of the general trend of European religious history—prior, that 
is, to the time when dissent and secularization made this supposedly 
“standard” pattern a thing applicable only to a certain phase of the 
history of European Christianity. 

Changes must come not only in the definition, approaches, methods, 
etc. of church history but also in the attitude toward the content, or 
subject matter, of church history. That which has hitherto been re- 
garded as “church history proper,” or “basic church history,” must 
henceforth be regarded as one part or section of the history of the 
Church Catholic, a phase which can best be understood and evaluated 
in the light of the religious and cultural tradition which gave it birth. 
The “general” or “basic” church history of the future must be one 
which is catholic enough and comprehensive enough to deal with the 
whole Church, and to do so in a fashion which is candid enough and 
relevant enough to be truly catholic. 

Church history as a discipline began as a study of the Church 
Universal. It had in view the Church of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
together with the Church of Jesus Christ as known to those who 
wrote and read church history. Many of these earlier church historians 
sought comprehension even to the extent of beginning church history 
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TASK OF AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORIAN 5 


with Adam and Eve. And yet, church history lost its footing in the 
rapid march of world events, and could not maintain this catholic ap- 
proach in any other sense than in a comprehensive backward look to 
the Garden of Eden. 

It is not surprising that the course of the development of church 
history as a discipline followed somewhat the same course as the de- 
velopment of the discipline of European history as a whole. European 
history was rooted in Greece and Rome. What else did men need to 
know? During the Renaissance the chief historical interest was again 
in the Greco-Roman inheritance. Here was the true history of all en- 
lightened Europeans. Like the national languages and literatures, the 
national histories seemed crude, unenlightening and unimportant. 
Classical studies dominated all of Western thinking for centuries sim- 
ply because the European scholars regarded themselves as being some- 
how Greeks and Romans, rather than as being of the contemporary 
barbarians. Such a setting was not found uncongenial for the disci- 
pline of church history. The Church Fathers were Greeks and Romans. 
Events after the age of these fathers were not of major consequence. 

But, this setting, congenial as it was for all concerned, was not 
to endure. The Holy Roman Empire faded away and the modern 
European nations held the field. That which was once regarded as the 
one Church took the form of many national churches, and even many 
churches of “the Dissent” within those national churches. In due time, 
histories of these European nations appeared as sequels to the “regu- 
lar” history of the Greco-Roman peoples. So also, church histories of 
the various European national churches appeared as sequels to the 
“regular” church history. Geographically and culturally Europe was 
enough of a unity so that this transition was made without too great 
difficulty. The new developments in nation and church were simply 
“patched on.”’ There was good and bad in this fact. It did give to 
Europeans as citizens of their various nations, and as members of their 
various national churches, a sense of unity and common destiny— 
based upon a backward look. But, the force of subsequent events made 
this backward look more and more inconsequential. 

The discovery and development of the “new world” of the Amer- 
icas, and the rediscovery of the “older world” of Asia, made this whole 
European understanding of history applicable at best to only a limited 
part of history. The histories of Asia and the Americas cannot be 
“patched on” to the history of any or all of the European nations. 
Neither can the history of the whole Church Catholic be subsumed 
under a section of European church history. However difficult it may 
prove to be, a broader understanding of the subject matter of general 
church history must be achieved. 

Any study of any period of church history will, inevitably, raise 
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this question of “patching on” to the past. From its very beginnings the 
Church has struggled with the problem of the tension between histori- 
cal continuity in God’s redeeming work, and the fact that it is God 
who is doing this redeeming work in history. No amount of study of 
the Old Testament would ever lead one to anticipate that which came 
in Jesus Christ. Hence the argument between Paul and the Judaic 
Christians: whether Jesus Christ was to be interpreted by the Old 
Testament, or whether the Old Testament was to be interpreted by 
the “new” which had come in Jesus Christ. Paul’s argument was that 
since the promise made to Israel was God's promise, the proper un- 
derstanding of the nature of that promise was to be learned from the 
manner in which God, who does not lie, actually did fulfill his own 
promise. Mere continuity on the historical plane cannot be used either 
to predict or to control the future acts of God. The consistency and 
faithfulness of God’s actions are determined by God’s own understand- 
ing of his purposes, not by man’s desire for security through historical 
continuities as understood by man. The present, on-going work of the 
Holy Spirit determines how man shall understand God’s past work. A 
very great part of the “offence of the Gospel” is the freedom with 
which God moves man, even the people of God—his Church—out of 
the controlling center of the redemptive history in order that his love 
may not be hindered by the Church’s claim—based upon historical con- 
tinuity—to dispense God’s redeeming grace as it sees best. 

Too much of the study of church history is dominated by this 
“patching on” method. It is literally a part of the ‘“‘sub-conscious” in 
us all. We all realize that Christianity had its historical origins in the 
Near East, and that Israel as a people and the Bible as a book, are 
Oriental rather than Occidental. Yet, because of a whole variety of 
later circumstances we—almost instinctively—conduct ourselves and 
and our work as though Christianity were Western and European. In 
one sense it is, and it is also true that for various reasons Western 
Christianity has played a greater international and literary role in 
our environment than has Eastern Christianity. For instance, most of 
the technical literature of church history which we read and study 
stems from European Christianity. So also, most of the missionary 
and evangelistic work done in the non-European world since the fif- 
teenth century has been done by European churches, or churches of 
European backgrounds, which have followed in the wake of Western 
colonial and commercial enterprises. It is not surprising that we see a 
“European” church wherever we turn. We have United Presbyterians 
in Ethiopia, the Church of England in South America, and German 
Lutherans in India. But, can we remain content with this inherited 
outlook ? 

Even within the so-called “Ecumenical Movement,” through which 
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men seek today to achieve a truly catholic understanding of the Church, 
this “patching on” view of continuity is very prominent. Only very 
recently, and very reluctantly, have the older churches of Europe and 
America accepted the idea that the “younger churches” on the foreign 
missionary fields should be allowed to determine and control their own 
destinies. As these younger churches have formed new institutions, 
merged with other younger churches founded originally by other for- 
eign churches, and have dropped many Western ideas and patterns, 
anxiety and even heartbreak and opposition have appeared within the 
older parent churches. How much historical continuity must these 
younger churches have with these older churches if they are to be a 
part of the one, true, holy, catholic Church? If many things which 
these older churches have hitherto regarded as necessary to their own 
lives are now to be classed as merely “western,” or “European,” and 
therefore unnecessary in the lives of the “new,” “‘younger,” churches, 
on what basis are these things any longer to be regarded as necessary 
in the older churches? How much freedom can the younger churches 
assume without endangering the security of the older churches? Dras- 
tic changes among the younger churches could alter greatly the struc- 
tures and norms of the older churches. The anxiety with which these 
and similar questions are discussed in ecumenical circles reveals how 
deep-going is this problem of “patching on.” Many are convinced that 
the re-union of Christendom must come by way of a world-wide re- 
turn to the “classic pattern,” the “great tradition,” the “true continu- 
ity.” The younger churches must vindicate themselves as standing in 
valid succession with the older churches by their structures and their 
norms. 

Even more than the so-called “younger churches” on the former 
missionary fields, the American Church stands in many ways as a 
question mark upon the older European Church. If the American 
Church, with all its novelties, is a legitimate Church, is not then the 
“great tradition,” the “classic pattern,” of the European Church mere- 
ly one of several possible historical forms which have, each in its own 
time and region, but a relative validity and usefulness? The fact that 
the American Church was once the missionary outreach of the Euro- 
pean Church need not prove more than does the fact that the Euro- 
pean Church was once the outreach of the Judaic Christian Church. 
If the “gentile” Church became a true Church under God, and not un- 
der the “Jewish” Church, must the American Church vindicate its 
right to be a true Church by conformity to the now badly faded pat- 
tern of “church” as it was laid down in Europe sixteen centuries after 
this Church became separated so utterly from its historic continuity 
with the Jerusalem Church? Either we must all go back to Jerusalem, 
or else we must remember that redemption is of God, that the Church 
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is the result of that redemption, and that God is free and sovereign in 
his choice and use of historical instruments. John Calvin’s dictum 
—that, while God may bind us to certain forms for good reasons, this 
is not to be taken as an indication that God is himself bound or con- 
trolled by these forms,—is still good advice. 

Our problem is not how to find a place for American church 
history in the now traditional understanding of general church history. 
Our problem is, how best to deal—from within the American scene— 
with the history of the Church Catholic. For us in the American scene, 
and for church historians the world over, church history must become 
the history of the whole Church. Yet, as this attempt is made in any 
particular country in any particular time it will be the reflection of 
that part of the Church Catholic, at that given time, upon the common 
past. Each part of the Church, and each epoch, must do its own re- 
flecting upon this common past. Only in that manner can we ever 
achieve a truly catholic history of the Church Catholic. 

Church history as understood from within the American scene will 
always differ somewhat from church history as seen from within the 
Italian scene, the Russian scene, the Swedish scene, the Japanese 
scene, etc. This is so simply because the Church is always a Church in 
history, subject to the sum total of all historical influences. However 
manifold the variety within Christendom has become, that ought not 
in itself to be a matter of distress. The diversity of human history 
itself allows of no other alternative. That this variety has led to dis- 
unity within Christendom, and to the formation of numerous schisms, 
sects and denominations does present the church historian with a stag- 
gering problem. Nowhere does the problem seem so formidable as it 
does in the American scene. And yet some quite foolish conclusions 
are drawn at times from the discussion of this situation. 

Variety within Christendom is not the same thing as divisiveness 
or disunity. Neither are all cultural factors to be treated as divisive 
because they produce, or lead to, variety in the Church. Some of the 
stress upon the divisive character of cultural forces would logically 
lead to strange conclusions. One, which lies scarcely below the surface 
at times in these discussions, is that whereas some Christian groups 
have been so influenced by cultural factors that they have become 
heretical, schismatic, or sectarian, the “‘true’’ Church is above all cul- 
tural influences. Therefore it has remained undivided. Another quite 
logical conclusion which could be drawn from certain of these discus- 
sions is that pluralism in culture gives rise to pluralism in the Church. 
Therefore church unity requires cultural unity. 

Much of European Christianity is culturally quite conservative and 
even culturally nostalgic. Modern cultural changes have wrought hav- 
oc with the older national churches of Europe. Very easily, therefore, 
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the term “cultural factors” can gather about itself a smog consisting 
of such diverse elements as non-conformity, dissent, disestablishment ; 
recent social, political and economic thought and trends; the indif- 
ference of labor, youth, and the intellectuals to the Church, etc. The 
words “cultural factors” come to mean ‘“‘contemporary culture,” or 
the much abused term “secularism.” The term “cultural factors” thus 
often serves as a synonym for all those cultural forces which have 
combined to change so drastically the status of these older churches. 
Against such a background the American religious scene is surely the 
“abomination of desolation,’ brought on by a highly dynamic urban- 
industrial culture. In this wasteland there is no Church, there is only 
the “fissiparous American religiosity.” There is no “church” in Amer- 
ica of which a church history can be written. One can only speak of 
the history of religion, or religiosity, in America. 

Over against such a tragic picture I should like to set another. 
Whatever the status of American Christianity may in fact be, it is 
quite likely the destiny which lies in the very near future for all 
parts of the Church. Whatever be the difficulties which a secularized 
urban-industrial culture brings upon the Church, who can now say that 
these probiems will not shortly be brought upon all parts of the Church? 
Whatever fissiparity complete freedom of religion brings upon the 
Church in the midst of modern culture, is that not better than re- 
ligious persecution in the name of Christ? We tend to forget at times 
that Europe would have had far more “disunity” and ‘‘variety” in 
its church history, if ecclesiastical unity had not been maintained dur- 
ing certain periods by sheer brutality, and by physical suffering and 
misery too great to be borne. Now that the coercive power of the 
state can be used in very few nations to destroy Dissent, or to com- 
pel it to emigrate to a “new world,” even the “dissidence of dissent” 
can flourish and grow in regions where the unity of the Church was 
once maintained by prison walls, and schism was discouraged by be- 
heading. 

Whatever the “fissiparous American religiosity” may in fact be, it 
seems indeed to be that destiny which awaits the whole of the Church 
Catholic in the future. If there be no Church in the American scene 
of which the history can be written, then shortly there may be no 
Church anywhere of which the history can be written—unless of 
course, one were to write it as the history of a dead religion. Only the 
hangman can save the whole Church Catholic from passing through 
at least something like the experience through which the American 
Church has passed—however dreadful these alternatives may be. We 
cannot forever solve the problem of a right approach to church history 
by setting aside the experience of the American Church as an anomaly. 

The history of the American Church is not in essence different 
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from the whole history of the Church Catholic. If it is possible to 
write true church history from within the European scene, it should 
also be possible to write it from within the American scene—because 
most of the “‘fissiparous American religiosity” has its roots in the 
disunity of European Christendom. As Canon Greenslade and others 
as well have recently shown, it is not possible today to point to a 
truly “undivided church,” even though one carries his quest back to 
the age of the Apostles. Either we must all write only “denomination- 
al” histories, or else we may all write “church” histories. 

That which underlies all our current discussion of the anomalous 
character of the American religiosity is the question of what is the 
Church Catholic of which alone real church history can be written. 

In varying ways most of us work with concepts or definitions of 
the Church which are essentially institutional. The word “church” 
means an organized body of Christians which is to be distinguished 
from other like bodies by certain creeds, certain types of ministries, 
certain forms of government and administration, and other such in- 
stitutional expressions. Thus we find that variety is rife. Creeds are 
contested, ministries are questioned, jurisdictions are challenged, and 
seldom do these institutional expressions allow of easy harmonization. 
Church history becomes largely the history of the warfare within and 
between these various ecclesiastical institutions which we know as 
“churches.” 

Is the Church Catholic to be thus identified with its institutional 
expressions? Most of us would admit that it is not. Even those of us 
who would insist upon certain institutional expressions such as par- 
ticular creeds, episcopacy, or papacy, etc., would in the final analysis 
wish to fall back upon further distinctions. Few of us could flatly 
identify the Church Catholic with any of these institutional expres- 
sions, simply because of the known and observable historical develop- 
ment of these institutions. In varying degrees we admit that the 
Church as such is something more than, and other than its institutional 
expression. But what is it? 

The Church of Jesus Christ, in all ages, and under all historical 
circumstances has in the last analysis regarded itself as a people of 
God, a people related to God by the redemption which comes through 
Jesus Christ. This then is the Church Catholic—in every age, in all 
situations, and beyond all those institutional forms in which it finds 
expression—redemption through Christ under the circumstances of 
historical existence. Wherever there is redemption through Christ in 
history, there is the Church his Body. Where there is no Church there 
is no redemption through Christ which we can discern taking place 
under historical conditions. To deny, therefore, the presence of the 
Church here or there is certainly to deny that in the historical lives 
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of those people there is any redemption through Jesus Christ now 
taking place. 

The Church Catholic regards itself as coming into being, and 
continuing in existence, through the activity of God himself. To be 
the Church, therefore, is always a confession of faith and not a 
matter of historical investigation and proof. How, then, can you write 
the history of the work of God, unless you are a Prophet or an Apostle? 
To be sure, some histories are written for groups who regard them- 
selves alone as the objects of this redeeming work of God. Yet, church 
history as a discipline cannot so operate. The question remains, even 
so, how can you write the history of what God is doing? The answer, 
of course, is that you cannot. 

The only fashion in which church history as a discipline can func- 
tion is to regard the Church Catholic as being that whole historical 
people who have regarded, or now regard themselves as a people re- 
deemed by God through Jesus Christ. Church history as a discipline 
cannot determine which of these people are correct in their confession 
of redemption through Christ, and which of them have only fooled 
themselves. There are as yet no historical criteria by which such facts 
can be established. Such matters are in the realms of faith and of 
opinion. Every epoch in the life of the Church, and every individual 
denomination within the Church, can from the observable and verifi- 
able knowledge of its own history find great reason to doubt that it 
has participated in any redemptive work of God in history. All must 
live by faith against historical evidence. 

All that the church historian can do is to present as well as he 
can what this redemption through Christ in history has meant in the 
past, and to indicate, if possible, what significance this redemption in 
the past has for redemption now and in the future. He is to show 
the historical character of redemption in Christ. To do that as a 
historian, and not as Prophet or an Apostle, he must begin with the 
whole group of those who have claimed to be redeemed by God through 
Christ. However odd a group or denomination may be, the church his- 
torian must deal seriously with this people’s faith that God through 
Jesus Christ did redeem them. The church historian does indeed have a 
critical function, and he is obligated to fulfill it—in the light, of course, 
of his controlling assumptions. But, he is not appointed final judge of 
the quick and the dead, since his controlling assumptions are always 
deficient both in wisdom and in grace. It is quite difficult, as even so 
rigorous a man as John Calvin knew, to deny that any people who 
confess that they are redeemed by God through Christ are truly of the 
holy, catholic Church, his Body. It is even more unlikely that redemp- 
tion in history ever gives rise to a perfect Church. Within the self- 
imposed limits of his controlling assumptions the church historian 
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ought to examine critically all such bodies as claim participation in re- 
demption through Christ. His task is to show what this redemption 
in Christ has meant to men of the past, insofar as this can now be the 
subject of historical investigation. Should he come to conclude that this 
or that epoch, or such and such a group, failed seriously in its per- 
ception of the Gospel, or in its understanding of the Christian life, that 
is not necessarily the same thing as concluding that the group was not 
of the Church, or that the Church ceased to exist during the epochs 
discussed. 

Any historian, as he works, will inevitably adopt certain control- 
ling assumptions. He will develop criteria, or come to accept criteria, 
by which he as an individual—wholly on his own, or in agreement with 
others, few or many—will select data, evaluate evidence, interpret 
testimony and events, etc. In this process he will reveal rather clearly 
how much he himself is a child of his environment. He can hardly 
claim divine revelation for many of these criteria. Neither can he 
claim final truth for the criteria which he accepts from others, who- 
ever they be, and however numerous they may be. He cannot escape 
the obligation to accept personal responsibility for the criteria with 
which he works. These criteria become his own controlling assump- 
tions, and as such are never wholly verifiable on historical grounds. 
The most crucial of these assumptions for a church historian, of course, 
is the assumption that the Church is a community of people redeemed by 
God in history through Jesus Christ. Apart from this assumption there 
would be no church history, but rather the history of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Here then, is laid bare my bad conscience. I assume that I ought 
to present church history, but I end up with only the history of Chris- 
tianity. What I do differs only by its lack of ability from the work 
of those in other historical disciplines who, in dealing with various 
aspects of the Christian Church in history, do so frankly disavowing 
my assumption about the Church. And from their works I have learn- 
ed no small part of whatever I may know about the history of the 
Christian Church. What, then, shall I do? If the biblical words for 
repentance are “turn” and “change,” to what shall I turn, and to what 
shall I change? The Book of the Acts of the Apostles is perhaps as 
good a standard as one could find of what church history ought to 
be. How does it differ from a historical account of the labors of a 
number of the followers of Jesus of Nazareth? Does it not differ es- 
sentially by the assumption with which it works, namely, that the 
Church is the redemptive work of the Holy Spirit, and by the degree 
or extent to which this assumption is used? And yet, as we well know, 
brilliant scholars have written classic works on the Book of Acts 
without reference to this assumption, or in complete disavowal of 
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this assumption. The whole history of the interpretation of the Bible 
through the centuries is evidence of how much one’s controlling as- 
sumptions have to do with what he finds in the Bible. Even the Bible 
can be mere history of religion. 

The controlling assumptions of a historian are, in the end, in- 
terpretive tools, or insights. By means of these tools he “finds” his 
data in the sources, interprets them, and constructs a pattern of 
meaning for the whole. His insights into the life of the past may 
be superlative, or they may be mediocre. They may be well-deployed 
gifts of moderate insight, or they may be misused insights of unusual 
depth and comprehension. But, since presumably the sources are open 
to anyone, the significance of the historian consists in his insights and 
his use of them. 

What we sometimes overlook, however, is that this same process 
of controlling assumptions, or insights, goes on also in the reader of 
the historian’s account. The reader also has his controlling assump- 
tions which determine what he “finds” in the historian’s work. The 
reader’s insights and interpretive tools determine what the historian 
can, or will, convey to him. No historian can so work that all who read 
his output will find therein the one same thing which he thought he 
wrote. When the controlling assumptions, or insights, of author and 
reader substantially coincide, a powerful conviction of the truth may 
well arise in the reader’s mind. When these insights clash, however, 
the clash may come either on the level of data and evidence (which, 
of course, are never wholly separable from these controlling assump- 
tions) or on the level of the assumptions or insights (though these are 
usually regarded by the author and reader alike as being at least in 
part inductively arrived at). 

In other words, some people will read church history where others 
see only the history of the Christian religion, for instance, the Book 
of Acts. Also, one historian can write with no real assumption that 
the Church is the redeeming work of God, and yet to a reader with 
different insights this historian’s document may become church his- 
tory. ... The line, therefore, between “church” history and the so- 
called “history of the Christian religion’’ cannot be too easily drawn. 
The church historian may write even worse than he thinks, and the 
reader may read far better than he knows. 

It will be largely in the matter of controlling assumptions that an 
American church historian will differ from a church historian who 
works from within a European, or other non-American scene. He 
has as much reason as has his other colleague to have as a controlling 
assumption the conviction that, however unique the American culture 
may be, yet even here is found the Church, the redeeming work of 
God in history. Moreover, he has every reason to hold the assumption 
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that since the American history has been so different from the Euro- 
pean history, the redemption through Christ, or the Church within 
that history will hardly be identical with what that redemption has 
meant, say, in Austria, or in England. He may as well study what he 
finds without being surprised that it differs from what others have 
found in other cultures. What he will produce will be his account, 
and his interpretation, of what this redemption in Christ has meant 
in American life. It would be truly amazing if his history were quite 
similar to a history so written from within the French or the Korean 
scenes. God is not French. He is not even English-speaking. He is 
the Creator. 

Yet, the problem is broader. The American church historian has 
to face not only the baffling variety of what claims to be redemption 
through Christ in American life, but he must also face the fact that 
when the total professed Church is seen, the variety is even more baf- 
fling. His task is to show how this strange religious history is somehow 
the redeeming work of God through Christ. The criteria with which 
he works will inevitably be those which lay their claim upon him because 
he is himself a part of the American scene. He can, and he ought to 
check these criteria against those of his colleagues in other American 
fields, and against those of his colleagues in other parts of the Church 
Catholic. But, his function is to accept the responsibility of writing 
from within the American scene in order that there may arise from 
all parts of the Church Catholic a truly catholic history of the Church. 

Like all history, church history is an attempt in communication, 
in making relevant, in interpretation. The reader must, therefore, be 
taken into account. Whatever the historian’s controlling assumptions 
are, and whatever their validity may be, the controlling assumptions of 
the reader will determine, in large measure, what significance the read- 
er will find in the historian’s work. The reader may alter his assump- 
tions as a result of reading the historian’s work. But, if the historian 
wishes to reach his reader he must in some degree begin where the 
reader is. To make relevant, to interpret, to communicate, for a his- 
torian means to so bring the present and the past together that they 
form a meaningful whole. He must translate the past into the terms of 
the present, and the present into terms of the past. 

Controlling assumptions, consequently, are finally means of com- 
munication. Through his controlling assumptions the past speaks to 
the historian. He in turn speaks to his reader through his own assump- 
tions and those of the reader. The reader in turn reads through his 
assumptions. There is, accordingly, a certain justification for the 
American church historian’s preoccupation with what some Euro- 
peans regard as the sociological aspects of American religious history. 
The very nature of American life, together with the fact that the 
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American churches are typically free, popular churches with consider- 
able lay participation, characterized still by the spirit born of the days 
when a vast moving frontier had to be evangelized, marked deeply 
by the mobility of the American people, etc., means that sociological 
factors, so-called, have played an enormous role in the life of the Amer- 
ican Church. Here the European lower class minority Dissenter may 
well become the higher class majority denomination, e.g., the Baptists 
and the Methodists. Here the German immigrant may become an An- 
glican (Episcopalian) bishop, the Scotch-Irishman a Lutheran, and 
the Greek a Presbyterian. 

The European Church has been typically a state church, or a 
national church, characterized by an assumption that all within the 
nation are thereby of the Church, unless they have chosen the road of 
Dissent. By this very circumstance the institutional aspect of the 
Church is emphasized, and the officials of the Church occupy the fore- 
ground. The population has not been nearly as mobile as in America. 
Moreover, attachment to a certain religious denomination is often a 
far-reaching loyalty to not only a religious affiliation but to a social and 
national allegiance. 

It is easy, therefore, in the American scene to stress one-sidedly 
the sociological aspect even of the Church Catholic, and in the European 
scene to stress one-sidedly the institutional aspect. In one sense of the 
word, it is the simplest way of communicating with those who share 
the controlling assumptions of the historian. But, as a catholic ap- 
proach to the history of the Church Catholic such work is essentially 
denominational history, in the narrower sense of the word. As such, 
it can have great value. But, a catholic approach requires something 
more. The American church historian must make a greater effort to 
communicate with non-Americans whose controlling assumptions are 
very different. So also, the European church historian must recognize 
the tentativeness of the traditional European assumptions, and find a 
language through which he may be understood in Babel. When we 
can all speak to each other, and can all hear each other, we shall know 
perhaps as much as we shall ever know of the historical life of the 


Church Catholic. 








early fifteenth centuries, England and Scotland were in fairly close 
cultural relations and religious contacts with Bohemia. But such was 
the case. The earliest such connection is traceable to the endowment es- 
tablished by Vojtéch Rankii of Jezov ( Adalbertus Ranconis de Ericinio) 


PAUL KRAVAR AND THE LOLLARD-HUSSITE 
RELATIONS 


MatTTHEW SpinkA, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


It is not generally known that during the late fourteenth and the 


for Czech students wishing to study at Oxford or Paris. Vojtéch was : 
one of the most learned Czech Masters of the University of Paris, where 


in 1355 he had served as Rector. Later he had taught at Oxford. 
Furthermore, this initial tie between Bohemia and England was greatly 
strengthened when in 1382 King Richard II married Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Emperor Charles IV and sister of the Czech King, Wenceslas 
IV. She was an unusually cultured young lady who read her Bible 
assiduously in three languages—Czech, German, and Italian. Many 
Czechs, among them Lord Peter of Wartenberg, accompanied her, and 
some of them even settled in England. Furthermore, a considerable 
number of Czech students matriculated at the English universities. 
Those who studied at Oxford became acquainted with the writings of 
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John Wyclif, and upon their return home brought copies of them to ¢ 
Prague. At first, only the philosophical works of Wyclif were thus n 


made available; but after 1400 his theological treatises were extant in 


Bohemia as well. Among those who introduced Wyclif’s doctrines into 


Bohemia, the most important was Jerome of Prague. He returned from 
Oxford in 1401 and influenced Hus by his fervent Wyclifism. Hus 
transcribed many of Wyclif’s works for his own use.’ Later, similar 
services were rendered by two Czech students, Nicholas Faulfis and 
George of Kninice. They visited the Lollard centers, such as Kemerton 
near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire and Braybrook in Northampton- 
shire.” There they copied many of Wyclif’s works which were apparent- 
ly no longer available in Oxford, and upon their return to Bohemia 
brought them along. They also delivered a document from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford testifying to Wyclif’s orthodoxy—although this was 
probably a forgery. 


to Czech Wyclifites alone: some English Lollards corresponded with 
outstanding leaders of the Czech Reform movement. Among them 
was Richard Wyche, Wyclif’s disciple, who wrote to Hus from Lon- 
don in 1410. In this letter the English priest exhorts Hus to con- 
stancy and faithfulness in his reform efforts: 


But these relations between Bohemia and England were not limited 
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“Therefore thou, Hus, my dearest brother in Christ, although unknown 
to me by face, but not in faith and love . . . strengthen the gift which 
had been granted thee, labor as a good knight of Jesus Christ, preach 
diligently in word and example, and recall to the truth whomsoever thou 
art able.” 


Besides, Wyche sent Hus copies of Wyclif’s works in place of those 
which Archbishop Zbynék of Prague had burned. 

Hus answered this letter by informing the English Lollard that 
he had publicly read it during a service attended by an immense con- 
gregation, which he estimated a little extravagantly at ten thousand.‘ 
He assured Wyche that the Gospel was eagerly heard and accepted by 
many in Bohemia, nobles as well as the common people, and that even 
the King and the Queen supported the reform. 

Another English correspondent was no less a person than the 
noble Lollard leader, Sir John Oldcastle of Cobham, who wrote, in 
1410, to a Czech noble, Voks of Waldstein, or in his absence to Zdislav 
of Zviretice.” Both of these men were known in England as resolute de- 
fenders of the Reform movement. The doughty Sir John admonished 
the Czech nobles to a courageous defense of the Gospel. The letter 
came to Hus’s attention, and it is not improbable that he was moved 
thereby to reply to Sir John, who in turn addressed a letter to King 
Wenceslas (1413).° 

But the strongest link between the English Wyclifites and the 
Czech Hussites was provided by Peter Payne, who became one of the 
most prominent theological and diplomatic leaders among the latter. 
He had studied at Oxford, where he took the degree of Master of Arts, 
and in time became the Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall. Having been 
implicated as a fellow-Lollard in the trial of Sir John Oldcastle, Payne 
fled to Germany (1413), where he found refuge among the Walden- 
sians. Later, accompanied by a number of his countrymen, he found 
his way to Bohemia, where he became a teacher in one of the Prague 
Latin schools. Because of his exceptional ability and zeal, he quickly 
gained for himself the position of leadership alongside of Jakoubek of 
Stribro, the recognized successor of Hus in the spiritual guidance of 
the Czech Reform movement. Although Payne never learned Czech, he 
gained a great influence in the country, particularly among the Tab- 
orites. He was chosen one of the delegates to the Council of Basel, 
where he ably disputed with his own countrymen as well as with the 
chief papal spokesman, the Spanish archdeacon, John Palomar. Two 
years after the defeat of the Hussites at the battle of Lipany, Peter 
Payne was taken prisoner (1438), and the [english King, Henry VI, 
tried to secure his return to England, that he might put him to death. 
Fortunately, the King did not succeed in his design. Peter Payne died in 
his adopted country in 1456." 

These relations with Bohemia were not limited to England alone, but 
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extended to Scotland as well. Lollardy had spread to that country fairly 
early, as may be judged from the fact that the first Wyclifite heretic 
was burned at the stake at Perth in 1407. He was an English friar, 
James Resby, condemned by a clerical council under the leadership of 
the inquisitor, Lawrence of Lindores.* The most detested of his opinions 
was his denial of the doctrines that the pope is the vicar of Christ and 
that unless he is holy in his life, he is neither pope nor the vicar of 
Christ. Another Wyclifite, the English friar Robert Harding, is men- 
tioned in a letter of James Haldenstone, the prior of St. Andrews, 
written to the Inquisitor Lawrence, who was also a distinguished pro- 
fessor at the University of St. Andrews. The prior takes the Inquisi- 
tor severely to task for failing to adopt sufficiently effective measures 
against the heretic.° 

But even more to our purpose is the case of Quintin Folkherd (or 
Folkhyrde), a zealous Scottish Lollard knight, who entered into epis- 
tolary relations with the Prague Wyclifites by sending them, in 1410, 
four interesting letters descriptive of the urgent need for reform of 
the Church of Scotland.”® The first of these letters is addressed to all 
Christians ; the second to the bishop of Glasgow, his associates, and the 
clergy of the whole kingdom; the third is addressed to all secular lords 
and communities of Scotland; and the last to his curate and all others. 
In these epistles, replete with Wyclifite sentiments, Folkherd furiously 
assails the vices of the clergy, their immorality, drunkenness, prof- 
ligacy, luxury, and other corrupt practices. He furthermore denounc- 
es their unscriptural opinions and their opposition to the vernacular 
version of the Scriptures, and calls upon all secular lords to punish 
the unworthy clerics and impose, if need be by force, throughgoing 
Church reforms. The letters were translated into Czech, and in that 
form had a considerable effect upon the common people of Bohemia, as 
the original Latin version had upon the learned. For since the Czech 
reform was a native movement, contemporaneous with Wyclif’s, the 
similarities between the two reforms were apparent to all. 

Against this briefly sketched background, the enigmatic personality 
of Paul Kravat may be seen in its proper perspective, even though it 
still remains shrouded in considerable obscurity. He was born probably 
in the Moravian village of Kravare, near Opava. In accordance with 
the custom at the time, he was named after his birthplace. Hence, proper- 
ly speaking, he should be called Paul of Kravare. The date of his birth 
is unknown, but may be placed with a degree of probability between 
1390 and 1393. Where he received his elementary education we do not 
know; but he must have possessed sufficient means to enable him to 
study abroad. He enrolled in one of the oldest and most famous medical 
schools in Europe, that of Montpellier in France, founded in the twelfth 
century, where he earned the degree of bachelor of medicine. Thence 
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he went to the University of Paris, where he received, in 1415, the 
degree of M. A. In that same year John Hus was burned at the 
stake, having been condemned as a heretic by the Council of Constance. 
Whether that circumstance, and the consequent ill-repute for heresy 
borne by the whole Czech nation, had something to do with Paul Kra- 
var’s return to Bohemia, we do not know. But the next year he pe- 
titioned the authorities of the University of Prague to be received as 
a member of the faculty of arts, and on May 4, 1416, he passed the 
examination required for that purpose, his examiner being Prokop of 
Plzeni.” He thus entered upon his academic career as a professor at the 
University of Prague. 


He remained in this important position until 1422. Moreover, it 
is most likely that during this time he became a convinced and zealous 
adherent of the Hussite reform, although there is nothing save his 
long absence from the country to make less likely the hypothesis that 
his conversion had occurred at some earlier time. Unfortunately, the 
available sources do not explicitly name him among the leaders of the 
Reform movement. Perhaps the fact that he was a physician and not 
a theologian had something to do with it. 


But this obscurity which had shrouded Kravar’s enigmatic per- 
sonality hitherto, has perhaps been relieved and considerable light has 
been shed on it by the recent researches of the two most prominent 
Czech historians, I*. M. Bartos, who has contributed more than anyone 
else to the Husitica studies, and the late Ferdinand Hrejsa, the author 
of the extensive History of Christianity in Csechoslovakia.” With them 
may be associated F. Bednar, whose early researches in this subject 
helped to focus attention upon Kravar. According to these writers, Paul 
Kravar is the author of two treatises, De anatomia Antichristi and 
Sermones de Antichristi, the provenance of which has long puzzled 
the students of the subject.’* These treatises, along with a number of 
others, were published in 1524 by Otto Brunnsfels, a Strassburg ad- 
herent of Luther, and were ascribed by him to John Hus. He dedicated 
the book to Martin Luther, ‘‘the apostle of Christ,” so that it is possible 
that the latter read the work of Kravat assuming it to be that of Hus. 
The eight additional fragmentary pieces included with the Sermones 
and De anatomia are in reality from the pen of Matthew of Janov, the 
greatest of the reformatory predecessors of Hus. They are easily iden- 
tifiable as his by a comparison with Matthew’s principal work, Regulae 
veteris et novi testamenti.’” Matthew indeed also wrote his own Trac- 
tatus de Antichristo,*® in which he identified Pope Clement VII and 
his College of Cardinals with the Antichrist. His treatise in turn was 
inspired by a similar work of his own beloved teacher, Mili¢ of 
Kroméfriz ( also included in Matthew’s treatise), which became the 
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“fons et origo” of almost countless later speculations concerning the 
subject. 

The principal reason which Bartos adduces in support of his conten- 
tion that Paul Kravai wrote the treatises is that their author is ob- 
viously possessed of a considerable professional knowledge of anatomy 
—a feature which singles out Krava7 as the only, or at least the most 
likely, person capable of writing them. Bartos furthermore places the 
publication of the book in 1421, for he discerns in it allusions to the 
first papal crusade against the Czechs (1420). Furthermore, he finds 
in it traces of the struggle of the Prague University masters with Jan 
Zelivsky, the radical but very popular preacher of one of the Prague 
churches, which occurred about the middle of 1421. The allusion to 
the crusade is found in the author’s indignant exclamation, 

“How great an effusion of blood in this kingdom and the surrounding 
lands has been caused by the papal crusade, as well as in other kingdoms 
and provinces! By promises of plenary indulgences, the pope has made 
murderers and robbers of pious and peaceable men, having proclaimed 
himself, by an outright lie, the head of the entire Church and the supreme 
vicar of Christ on earth. On the contrary, it is safe to assert that none is 
better fitted to be the vicar of the devil and the supreme Antichrist than 

the pope of Rome.”?7 

Assuming, then, as a working hypothesis that Paul Kravar is the 
author of the treatises, we are for the first time in a position to learn 
something concrete and definite about his reformatory and theological 
views. His opinions are so radical as to place him much closer to the 
most extreme of the Hussite parties, the Taborites, than to the mod- 
erate Prague Calixtines. As has already been shown, he was a deter- 
mined anti-papalist, identifying the pope with the Antichrist. His views 
of the Eucharist are also couched in Taborite terms, for he denies the 
doctrine of transubstantiation: ‘Christ exists locally in heaven,” he 
writes, * while on earth he exists only virtualiter, potentialiter, vere & 
realiter.””** 

Analysing briefly the treatise De anatomia Antichristi, its general 
character may be described as an elaborate and detailed comparison be- 
between the human body, with all its parts, and organs, with the great 
beast, the Antichrist. The latter is asserted to be the head of the world, 
for the head is the highest and the controlling member of the body. The 
Antichrist has eyes and ears, but hears not the Word of God. “No 
matter how sweet the words which Christ’s faithful preachers utter, 
the Antichrist, with his nefarious college, turns a deaf ear to them” 
(ch. ix). For he is deaf. His mouth utters horrible blasphemies, and 
out of it issue flames (xi). His tongue speaks false doctrines. His 
speech is deceitful, lying, boastful, foolish, and hypocritical (xii). His 
teeth tear up the faithful of the Church of God. His lips, as aids to 
speech, help in formulating the doctrines of indulgences, purgatory, 
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and the remission of sins, whereby the future torments of hell are 
to be evaded (xv). The Antichrist also claims for himself the keys of 
heaven and hell. His mind simulates virtues on account of which his 
flatterers call him the “sanctissimus.”’ The queerest comment is made 
about the absence of beard on his face, which is explained by the as- 
sertion that since “the beard is an ornament of man’s face,” the Anti- 
christ does not possess it because he lacks manliness (xvii). Moreover, 
his right arm is dried up; nevertheless, with his left arm he has sub- 
jugated the universe to his yoke. It was by his left arm that he con- 
ducted the crusade in Bohemia in which many have perished. His 
stomach signifies the priesthood; for since without food no one can 
sustain life, the Antichrist is nourished by means of his priests, who de- 
vour anything (xxv). And since the whole body is sick on account of 
the stomach’s disorder, the whole Church is suffering because of the 
gluttony of the Antichrist’s priests. His food is prepared in the sev- 
eral universities (xxvi), and is digested by means of memorization, and 
is assimilated by being accepted by the hearers. ‘For the food of the 
Antichrist is false doctrine.” ““Whatever is not derived from the Apos- 
tles, is full of wickedness.” The intestines of the Antichrist are the 
monks, for they retain and absorb the errors fed them by the priests. 
Another rather fantastic comparison asserts that the seven right ribs 
signify the secular dignities—imperial, royal, ducal, marquisate, count- 
dom, baronancy, and “cliantum.” The legs signify—of all things— 
legates! (xxxv); the feet, the preachers of the Antichrist. Since the 
Antichrist is a monstrous beast, he has a tail which signifies, for a 
rather unconvincing reason, false prophets! 

Having thus depicted the Great Beast, the author, in the three 
concluding chapters, summarizes his teaching about the Antichrist by 
asserting that Christian people in general are blinded by three principal 
deceptions of Satan: the first is the doctrine that the pope is the head 
of the whole Church militant and the vicar of Christ. The author holds, 
on the contrary, that many popes were apostates, and that none is 
Christ’s vicar unless he possesses Christ’s virtues in a superabundant 
degree. It is blasphemy to declare that the papal office confers grace 
upon its occupant. Nor does the fact that the pope’s election is held in 
Rome add any sanctity to the event. In reality, since the Antichrist is 
“the devil’s principal captain in this world,” and “stands in the holy 
place,” the pope is rather the vicar of the Antichrist (xlii). 

In the second place, the author denounces the substitution of the 
papal decretals for Christ’s gospel. For Scripture alone is “the testi- 
mony of God.” Nothing is to be believed unless it is found in the Word 
of God, “in which is the foundation of all truth.” 

In the third place, he denies that the papal laws take precedence 
over the Gospel. He declares that “to make the laws of a creature equal, 
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or superior, to the law of God is a blasphemy. . . . For along with all 
the faithful, we should love Christ’s law” (xlii). Hence, no carnal or 
metal sword avails against the Anti-Christ, but the work of God. “It was 
indeed a rare prophet, in fact no prophet, or apostle, who had not 
brandished most potently this sword of the Word of God against him 
(the Antichrist)” (xliiii). For all holy doctors fought against him, 
else they would not have been holy. And it is the duty of all believers in 
Christ to fight His adversary to the end, even though the latter’s ad- 
herents be numberless (xliiii). 

This brief summary of De anatomia Antichristi affords us some 
notion of its author’s fiery zeal and devotion to the cause of reform, and 
his violent opposition to the papacy and all who supported it. Thus the 
personality of Paul Kravar emerges from its former almost complete 
obscurity into a considerable measure of light. 

But to return to the story of his career: Kravar left Bohemia 
either late in 1421 or early in 1422 in order to become the personal phy- 
sician of the Polish King, Wladyslaw Jagiello (1399-1434). This is 
clear from the only surviving letter indubitably from his pen, written 
to the King in January, 1432." Poland was then the only neighboring 
country which refused to be inveigled into a crusade against the Czech 
“heretics” by papal promises or threats. The relations between the two 
Slavic countries were friendlier at this time than at any other period 
thereafter. Hus himself had at one time been in correspondence with 
Wladyslaw. For in 1410 the King had written to a Czech nobleman, 
Henry of Rosenberg, whom he calls “amico nostro carissimo,”’ justify- 
ing himself against the calumny spread by the Teutonic Order to the 
effect that he was “a barbarian and a pagan.’”° (It must be remem- 
bered that the King had been converted to Roman Catholicism from 
paganism.) It is possible that this letter came to the attention of Hus, 
for he wrote the King in 1411, congratulating him on his victory over 
the Teutonic Order at the battle of Grtinwald. Next year he wrote to 
the King again, encouraging him to fight against clerical corruption.” 

Furthermore, upon King Wenceslas’ death (1419), the Czechs re- 
fused to accept his brother, Sigismund, as his successor, principally 
because the latter had violated the safe-conduct he had granted to Hus 
for his appearance at the Council of Constance. This led to the out- 
break of the long drawn-out Hussite Wars (1420-34), in which 
Sigismund, along with the papal crusaders, was invariably defeated 
by the military genius of John Zizka, and after Zizka’s death, by the 
Taborite and Orphanite military leaders. Hence, the Czech nobility 
turned to Poland for an aspirant to the Bohemian crown, and twice 
offered it to the Polish King Wladyslaw. When he refused it, they 
turned to his cousin, Witold, the grand-duke of Lithuania. But even 
he would not venture on a step which would inevitably involve him in 
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a war with Emperor Sigismund and the papal crusade. Rather, he sent 
his nephew, Sigismund Korybut, in his place (1422). 

Moveover, it must be recalled that nine years earlier, Jerome of 
Prague, that stormy petrel of the Czech Reformation, had visited Po- 
land and Lithuania and had caused a great sensation at King Wladys- 
law’s court by his severe denunciation of the corrupt and profligate 
life of the clergy. This daring deed had brought him to the attention 
of Bishop Albert of Cracow, and had resulted in his being examined 
on suspicion of Wyclifite heresy. Although Jerome was not convicted, 
yet he was practically ordered to leave the country.” 

In a sense then, Kravar became the successor of Jerome in the 
Hussite apostolate to Poland. This motive was undoubtedly present 
when he was considering the professionally tempting offer of the post 
of the King’s personal physician. For a young man just turned thirty, 
such an advancement and such a motive speak well both for his profes- 
sional reputation and his zeal for the Reform. 

After many years spent at Wladyslaw’s court, where he “labored 
hard and most assiduously,” Kravar left for Torun (Thorn), then the 
principal city of the Teutonic Order. The reason for this move may be 
gathered from the letter written to the King, in which he complains 
that for the past four years he received not a penny of his salary, 
owing to the false and inquitous accusations made against him by the 
court captain.” Furthermore, he requests an audience with the King 
in order to inform him of a “divine mystery” which would redound to 
the honor and advantage not only of Poland, b:t of the whole world. 
Unfortunately, he asserts, the royal counsellors and courtiers have 
hitherto refused to admit him to the King. The spirit which moved 
him for many years past now revealed to him, he writes further, 
that unless Wladyslaw and Witold, along with the Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, gave him a chance to discuss the plan with them, 
“they could not arrive at a true peace, but would spill much innocent 
Christian blood . . . and thus incur the wrath of the omnipotent God 
and all saintly men and angels. . . .”** He, therefore, requests that the 
King write to the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Svidrigailo, and secure 
for Kravat the Grand Master’s permission to depart from Torun to 
Lithuania and thence to Poland. He signed himself “Paulus Crawar, 
arcium magister Parisiensis et baccalaurius in medicis, vestre serenitatis 
et Regni Polonie medicus indignus.” 

Whether or not he was granted the desired interview we do not 
know. Hrejsa indulges in an unconvincing speculation that the inter- 
view was actually granted and appeals for confirmation to a story 
found in the monumental Chronicle of Dlugosz.*” This Polish eccle- 
siastic tells of a certain unnamed priestly emissary of “the greatest and 
most famous astronomer, Master Kristan of Prague,’ whose secret 
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conference with the King aroused violent suspicions in the all power- 
ful bishop of Cracow, Zbygniew Olesnicki. The latter rather uncere- 
moniously forced the King to send the man away. Hrejsa identifies 
Kravar with this priestly astronomer, but his hypothesis is contra- 
dicted by too many details in Dlugosz’ story which cannot be recon- 
ciled with what we know of Kravar. Besides, the latter was too well 
known to the Bishop and at the court to be mistaken for the unknown 
person described by Dlugosz. 

That Bishop Zbygniew’s suspicions about the spread of Hussitism 
in Poland were well founded may be gathered not only from the sur- 
prisingly harsh treatment meted to the aged King (he was 80 at the 
time) by the Bishop, but also from the rumor linking Queen Sophia 
with the heresy. The Bishop reported to Rome that there were many 
heretics in the country. The best known and the most important among 
them was Andrew Galka of Dobezyc, who had twice enjoyed the honor 
of serving as dean of the philosophical faculty of the University of 
Cracow. He was forced to flee before the threats of Bishop Zbygniew 
and found refuge in Bohemia (1449). There he joined the most radi- 
cal of the Hussite parties, the Taborites. When Aeneas Silvius Piccolo- 
mini, the future Pope Pius II, visited Tabor, he found Galka among 
the city priests.” 

Paul Kravar returned to Prague probably in 1432, perhaps because 
of the measures taken against him either by Bishop Zbygniew or by 
the Torun eccesiastical authorities. Bohemian Hussites were just then 
negotiating with the Council of Basle for a peaceful settlement of the 
religious controversy which the papal crusades had failed to solve. But 
Paul did not stay in Prague long. Armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion given him either by the University or the Calixtines—or perhaps 
by Peter Payne, as Hrejsa suggests"’"—he undertook the daring and 
dangerous journey to Scotland to renew the former ties with the Lol- 
lards. 

Whether his letters of recommendation were addressed directly 
to the University of St. Andrews, or whether he chose the ancient 
ecclesiastical capital of Scotland at random, we do not know. At this 
point the Scottish chroniclers pick up the story and continue it to its 
gruesome end. The earliest account is given by John Bower, a writer 
contemporary with the events concerning Kravar, who continues John 
of Fordun’s Scotichronicon."* He recounts the story as follows: on 
July 23, 1433, Paul Kravat (Cravar), whom he calls a German, was 
apprehended and tried for heresy. He was obstinate in his views and 
was condemned and burned at the stake. He confessed that he had 
been sent “by the Prague heretics from Bohemia, where such evils now 
exceedingly abound, in order to imbue the Scottish kingdom with them 
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of medicine. He was well versed in the knowledge and interpretation 
of the Bible. The chronicler further reports that Kravar adhered 
tenaciously to “the errors of the Praguers and the Wyclifites.” But 
he was confuted by “the venerable Master Lawrence of Lindores, the 
inquisitor of heretical pravity, who gave the heretics of the kingdom 
and the Lollards no respite.”” Thereupon, Bower launches upon a dis- 
cussion of the various divisions among the Czech Hussites and the con- 
duct of their leaders at the Council of Basle. Much of what he ascribes 
to them is fantastic, such as the allegation that they shared their 
women in common and denied the resurrection of the dead. Among the 
leaders he mentions as the heresiarch ‘Petrus Crek olim Anglicus, sed 
nunc Boemita sacrilegus’’-—in whom we recognize Peter Payne, who 
was sometimes known as “‘the Clerk.” 

The account of Hector Boece is essentially the same as Bower’s, 
although it contains some interesting variations and additions. He 
knows, for instance, that ‘““Paule Craw” as he calls the martyr, preached 


“new and vane superstitionis . . . specially aganis the sacrament of the 
alter, veneration of sanctis, and confession to be maid to preistis. .. . 
He confessit afore his deith, that he was send out of Beum, to preiche to 
Scottis the heresyis of Hus and Wicleif. The king commendit mekil this 
punition ; and gaif the abbacy of Melros to John Fogo, for he was principall 
convikar of this Paul.”*° 


John Knox adds to these accounts that Kravaf was sentenced by 
a secular judge and that “they put a ball of brass in his mouth to the 
end that he should not give confession of his faith to the people. . . .”*° 

There are some interesting discrepancies in these three accounts: 
in the first place, Bower names the inquisitor, Lawrence of Lindores, 
as the prosecutor of Kravar, while Boece makes John Fogo the 
chief “convikar” and adds that the latter was rewarded for his serv- 
ices by King James I with the abbacy of Melrose. Boece furthermore 
writes that Kravar preached “new and vane superstitionis’; but in 
expatiating on these superstitions, he adds nothing to the previous ac- 
count, for they were well known Wyclifite and Hussite doctrines. The 
only exception to this statement is seen in John Knox’s account, for 
he expands the reference to the sacrament into a denial of transub- 
stantiation—a doctrine which was indeed held by Kravar but not by 
Hus. And lastly, Knox adds the detail about the brass ball forced into 
the martyr’s mouth so that he could not “give confession of his faith 
to the people.” But Kravar could not speak English, and a Latin con- 
fession would not have been understood by the people. 

Such, then, is the story of one of the earliest “advocates of re- 
form’ in Scotland as it has been recovered from oblivion up to the 
present. For Kravat was one of the lesser members of that “cloud of 
witnesses” who bore their faithful testimony to the fullest measure of 
devotion unto death. And Paul Kravar did not die in vain. 
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FOUCAULT, LOUVOIS, AND THE REVOCATION OF THE 
EDICT OF NANTES 


L. L. Bernarp, University of Notre Dame 


In assaying responsibility for the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the crescendo of persecution which preceded it, historians 
have shown rather noteworthy indecisiveness. It would seem that al- 
most every member of Louis XIV’s inner circle and every possible 
combination of individuals within that select group have been stig- 
matized at one time or another by some memoirist or historian for 
his part in the events of 1685. Louvois, Le Tellier, Chateauneuf, Har- 
lay, Seignelay, Fr. La Chaise, Mme. de Maintenon, and others have 
had their reputations alternately blackened and whitewashed, or re- 
stored to a fairly satisfactory shade of gray. The Grand Monarch 
himself has been portrayed both as the innocent victim of unscrupulous 
and misleading advisers and as the archfanatic in an entourage of 
fanatics. 

Among the protagonists of the religious crisis of 1685 there is 
one, however, who has never attracted an apologist, whose otherwise 
good reputation was besmirched in his own lifetime by his role in the 
Revocation and has so remained to this day. We have in mind the 
intendant Foucault, the leader of the dragonnades which played a de- 
cisive part in the event leading up to the Revocation and made Foucault 
internationally notorious in his time as a symbol of the French relig- 
ious Terror. At a time when it was generally thought advisable to con- 
ceal the use of force by elaborate stratagems or rationalizations, Fou- 
cault openly and boldly urged its employment as the only way to make 
the Huguenots see the light. 

It is not our purpose to do for Foucault what has been done for 
so many others involved in the tragedy of 1685. We are quite con- 
tent to let the judgment of history remain what it always has been. 
Foucault’s account of his activities in his own memoirs ensures that 
no historian in his right mind will ever attempt an apologia on his 
behalf. There is, however, need for placing Foucault’s role in the Rev- 
ocation in sharper focus and for understanding what prompted an 
otherwise attractive, cultured, and urbane individual (as were so many 
of his fellow-persecutors) to act the way he did. 

Furthermore, Foucault’s part in the events leading up to the Rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes is inextricably connected with that 
of Louvois, the minister of war who by virtue of the peculiarities of 
Old Regime administration was also Foucault’s immediate superior. 
Louvois is invariably portrayed as the man who inspired Foucault’s 
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dragonnades in Béarn and ordered their extension to other parts of 
France, resulting in hundreds of thousand of “conversions” and the 
consequent decision to revoke the Edict of Nantes since Protestantism 
no longer was deemed to exist in France. There is no doubt a causal 
relationship between the spectacularly successful dragonnades and the 
Revocation, but Louvois’ traditional role in the ‘booted missionaries” 
and his alleged teamwork with Foucault need critical scrutiny. 
Foucault was born in Paris January 8, 1643." His father was a 
lawyer and official in the Chambre des Comptes in Paris. The boy’s 
early education was by private tutors and at a Jesuit college. After 
briefly considering a clerical career, Foucault embarked on the study 
of law and in 1664 received his licencié from the University of Orléans. 
Although he doubtless had considerable ability, he was in the enviable 


position of not having to depend on ability alone for advancement. 


Doors quickly swung open for him, and he was immediately received 
at the Parlement of Paris as a conseiller. His “protector” was no less 
a personage than Colbert, with whom the elder Foucault had by good 
fortune ingratiated himself well before the minister’s rise to power. As 
early as 1660, Foucault fils was forehandedly dedicating a Latin thesis 
to Colbert and to the day of the minister’s death in 1683 remained one 
of his prominent satellites. The relationship was a profitable one for 
Foucault from any point of view, not excepting the financial one. For 
the first ten years of his career he bought and sold a succession of 
legal offices, making money on each transaction. In a rising market 
and with Colbert acting as his broker, he apparently could not lose. 

Finally, in 1674, Foucault was given the opportunity to purchase 
the office of maitre des requétes, with Colbert’s assurances that an in- 
tendancy would immediately ensue.” The price was high but the oppor- 
tunity was too good to miss. After considerable juggling of family 
finances and the payment of “‘suppléments’ to help the Crown over- 
look the fact that Foucault was five years under legal age for a maitre 
des requétes and lacked seven years of experience as a member of the 
Parlement, the transaction was completed. The commission as intendant 
in the “generality” of Montauban quickly followed, as Colbert had 
promised. 

For the next thirty-two years Foucault accepted virtual exile 


from his native Paris to serve as commiissaire départi in four different’ 


posts: Montauban, Pau, Poitiers and Caen. By the time he retired in 
1706 as dean of the intendants, he had become recognized ‘as one of 
the most able and best informed of the corps of intendants. Twice he 
attracted national and even international attention. In the late 1670's 
he played a key role in the long drawn-out and wearisome affair of 


the régale, and in 1685 he gained less enviable fame as arch-perseécutor: 


of the Huguenots. 
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Foucault was an able administrator but also a man of consid- 
erable cultural attainment. He enjoyed making extemporaneous speech- 
es in Latin and encouraged higher learning and education wherever he 
was stationed. His greatest interest, a life-long one, was antiquities. 
His collection of ancient medallions and statuary amassed during his 
years as intendant was highly regarded by experts. The Benedictine 
monk and most noted archaeologist of the period, Montfaucgon, wrote 
that he relied more on Foucault’s collection than on any other.* The 
high spot of Foucault’s avocation came during his intendancy in Nor- 
mandy when he uncovered, near Caen, the buried remains of an entire 
Roman town which he identified in Ptolemy. 

For Foucault the Latinist and antiquarian to take the lead in ad- 
vocating the use of force against the Calvinists was not only incon- 
gruous but unexpected. Until 1684, he had been quite moderate in his 
attitude towards members of the Religion Prétendue Réformée. On 
those occasions on which he had participated in the harassment of the 
Protestants he did so in line of duty rather than from any noticeable 
spirit of malice. He had been in Montauban five years before he show- 
ed any interest in the conversion of local Protestants, despite the fact 
that the city and the environs were historic strongholds of the reformed 
faith. As a matter of fact, for several years the Foucaults had as a 
sort of house guest a Protestant lady, who, according to Foucault, 
earned her welcome by teaching the intendant’s wife local customs and 
manners. It would appear that the intendant’s wife was compelled to 
be as broadminded in questions of morality as her husband apparently 
was at the time in religious matters. Foucault was later forced to de- 
fend himself before Colbert against charges of seduction brought by 
the lady’s father but easily convinced the Controller General of his in- 
nocence.* 

In a less personal vein, Foucault came to the defense of ‘the 
Protestants of Montauban in 1676 when the bishop of that city at- 
tempted to bar Protestants from local political office. Foucault point- 
ed out in his report to the King that the majority of the nobility, the 
principal bourgeois, and nearly all the merchants and artisans of Mon- 
tauban were Protestants and that these paid about seven-eighths of the 
taille. In fairness, Foucault maintained, the Protestants should continue 
to have some say in the distribution and collection of their taxes, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that their claim that the affairs of the 
city had been badly administered since the town council had been clos- 
ed to Protestants was “not without foundation.’” 

Until 1679, there is no evidence in either Foucault’s correspond- 
ence or in his memoirs that he interested himself in the conversion of 
the numerous Protestants in his intendancy. In that year, the Dutch 
War ended, and, his hands freed, Louis XIV’s latent desire to estab- 
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lish religious unity began to express itself. Sensitive as any good 
royal official should be to changes in wind direction, Foucault imme- 
diately began to show zeal for the cause. When orders arrived to 
purge the town hall of all Protestant officials, he expressed great ela- 
tion over the political ostracism of the Protestants and prophesied that 
numerous conversions would result. Several times during the course 
of the year he urged that the decree be extended to the entire prov- 
ince.® It apparently made a good deal of difference to the intendant 
whether a policy was promoted by local bishops or the zealots of Ver- 
sailles. 

Foucault was still, however, a long way from being the advocate 
of brute force that he later became. His mind was still running along 
the channel of “moyens doux,” as was just about everyone else’s in offi- 
cial circles at this time. In 1681, for example, he devised the idea of 
holding a series of conferences between representatives of the two faiths 
in Montauban to examine the principal points of contention.‘ He un- 
doubtedly knew that the Catholic representatives would make no doc- 
trinal concessions, and probably no concessions of any kind, but the 
meetings were in reality designed as a face-saving device for the Cal- 
vinists. He had the assurance, he wrote Colbert, of several leading 
members of the Montauban consistory that a great wave of conversions 
would ensue, not only in Montauban but throughout the surrounding 
region.® 

Foucault was optimistic over the possibilities of the scheme and 
tried hard to persuade various influential men at Court, among them 
the Chancellor, Colbert, and Pére La Chaise that it should be adopted. 
In the light of later events, it is ironic to find Foucault arguing that 
only “gentle means” would succeed, that rigorous methods, deprivation 
of employment, and so on, would be of no avail. He got nowhere, 
however. Colbert was skeptical, although he promised to carry the 
plan to the King. Le Tellier showed outright hostility and forbade 
Foucault to speak of it to the King.* Writing many years later, Foucault 
remarked that it was perhaps due to the Chancellor’s “natural timidity” 
that conversions by peaceful means (particularly by means of the con- 
ferences he had proposed) failed and so many of the religionnaires met 
their ruin. 

On September 6, 1683, Colbert died, and unofficial primacy in 
the government was assumed by his erstwhile bitter enemy, Louvois. 
As might be expected, all of Colbert’s satellites were thrown into outer 
space. In Foucault’s case this happened to be the intendancy of Béarn, 
a small, mountainous and chronically rebellious province on the south- 
western frontier, easily the least desirable of the intendancies of France. 
Succeeding him at Montauban was the former intendant in Béarn, 
du Bois de Baillet, who, although a failure as intendant here, was 
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fortunate enough to be on friendly terms with Louvois and his father, 
the Chancellor Le Tellier. Foucault managed to retain his composure, 
however. In a letter to Le Pelletier (Colbert’s successor as Controller 
General) written immediately after receipt of his new assignment, he 
gave no indication of being disgruntled. He reaffirmed his zeal for the 
King’s service and promised to “give no pretext to the people of the 
country [Béarn] to escape their duty.””° 

There is no reason to believe that the idea of the dragonnades was 
implied in this rather ominous assertion. Quite apart from being a tra- 
ditionally Protestant center, Béarn was a hotbed of medieval particu- 
larism. Joined to France for less than a century, the people of Béarn 
had done remarkably well in maintaining their local autonomies against 
royal encroachments. During the Fronde, Béarn had rid itself of the 
intendants and, unlike most other provinces, had successfully resisted 
attempts to reimpose the commtssaires départis—until 1682 when du 
Bois de Baillet appeared on the scene. This gentleman had done 
little to restore royal authority in the province, and his term of office 
had been marked by frequent and fairly serious disturbances. 

The turning point for the Religion Prétendue Reforméc, both 
in Béarn and in France as a whole, came in midsummer of 1684. On 
August 15, the Twenty Year Truce was signed with Spain and the 
Emperor. Louis XIV hardly waited for the return of peace to ‘turn 
his attention to the Huguenots. Two days before, Mme. de Maintenon 
wrote that “the King has determined to work for the complete con- 
version of the heretics.”"* She told of the numerous conferences the 
monarch was holding with Le Tellier and Chateauneuf on the subject 
of the Protestants. ‘““The King,” she asserted, “was ready to do any- 
thing which could be judged beneficial to religion.’”” 

It was precisely at this moment that Foucault was given an oppor- 
tunity to visit Court and observe at first hand the new determination 
to carry the Protestant question to a climax. Because of his father’s 
illness, he asked for two months leave of absence in Paris and at the 
end of August, 1684, presented himself at Fontainebleau for an audi- 
ence with the King. Foucault was well pleased with the reception ac- 
corded him. The monarch showed a great deal of interest in the prob- 
lems facing the intendant and an awareness of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the “esprits bien difficiles’ of the Béarnais. Both men:agreed, 
however, that only “gentle” methods and the use of reason would lead 
to success.”® 

Before returning to Béarn in February, 1685 (the two months 
vacation had stretched into five), Foucault asked and received au- 
thorization for the destruction of Protestant churches in the province 
on a scale far more ambitious than any he had previously projected. 
He had in mind reducing the number of temples from twenty to five, 
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on the grounds that recent conversions had so reduced the number of 
religionnaires that no more than five places of worship were neces- 
sary. The ingenious part of his scheme, however, lay in the fact that the 
five remaining “temples” were all already earmarked for destruc- 
tion on some sort of legalistic pretext or other. Two days after his re- 
turn he visited the Parlemcut at Toulouse, registered the decrees for 
the destruction of the fifteen “temples” (everything had to be quite le- 
gal and orderly ), and by the end of the month all fifteen had been level- 
ed. Before the dust had settled, Foucault personally made the rounds of 
the five remaining “temples,” arrested their ministers on one pre- 
tense or another, and by April 20th the last of these churches had been 
disposed of.” 

The wholesale destruction of Protestant churches produced some 
“conversions” but only enough to whet Foucault’s ambition. His visit 
to Court had made his course clear. At Versailles everything was 
being subordinated to the achievement of religious unity. A plan for 
“cracking” the remaining hard core of Protestants would be as wel- 
come to the Grand Monarch as was one of Vauban’s projects for the 
reduction of a key enemy fortress in time of war. The best way to 
circumvent Louvois, Foucault reasoned, was to go over his head 
direct to the King. In a letter to the Controller General, Foucault 
stated that his aim was to “give the King the satisfaction of having 
made Béarn entirely Catholic in the minimum of time,” thereby pro- 
viding an “example” for the other provinces of France and, inci- 
dentally, reestablishing Foucault's position at Court.’ A means of 
accomplishing this end soon suggested itself. In March, Foucault was 
informed of the impending arrival of forty-seven companies of in- 
fantry to be quartered in the province for an indefinite period of time. 
It was these troops who were to be employed by the intendant in the no- 
torious dragonnadcs which were to make Foucault famous. Ironically 
enough, it was Louvois himself who unintentionally (the text books 
to the contrary notwithstanding) provided the weapon which Fou- 
cault would soon employ in a manner counter to the Minister of War’s 
orders and interests. 

Following the lead of Henry M. Baird's definitive study of the 
Revocation, historians invariably portray Louvois as the “evil genius” 
who conceived and directed the reign of terror unleashed on the French 
Protestants in 1685."* The truth is that Louvois played a passive role 
in the dragonnadcs and that his attitude was one of disapproval 
until well after the promulgation of the Revocation. 

Baird’s generally accepted account is that Louvois, much worried 
by what the new era of peace would augur for a minister of war, 
decided on a dramatic, mass conversion of the Huguenots. This was 
to be achieved by the systematic lodging of troops, as many as a com- 
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pany to a household, among Protestant families, the troops to be en- 
couraged to every form of license within the limits of their imagina- 
tions. In March, 1685, or thereabouts, Louvois is said to have “defi- 
nitely laid his plans. A fortuitous incident and the discovery of a suit- 
able agent conspired to fix the point of beginning.’ That agent is 
alleged to be Foucault and the point of beginning Béarn. 

In reality, however, Foucault was the principal, not the agent. 
Even Baird concedes that the forty-seven companies of infantry sent 
to Béarn in April had been sent there for military reasons—to watch 
the Spanish frontier.’* It was Foucault who conceived the idea of put- 
ting these idle troops to work for the conversion of Béarn. This was 
not an original idea, by any means. The purely religious application of 
troop quarterings had first been dramatized by the intendant Marillac 
in Poitou in 1681. With Louvois’ permission, Marillac had undertaken 
a systematic lodgment of soldiers among the better-off Protestants in 
the expectation that the existing law granting newly-converted Protes- 
tants a two-year exemption from this odious duty would tempt Hu- 
guenots to abandon their faith. Both the soldiery and the intendant, 
however, got out of hand and the disorder became so great as to 
cause Louvois to write Marillac several letters of reprimand and fi- 
nally to recall him from his post.’® It was not that Louvois was shock- 
ed by the use of force, but as a reforming war minister he was a 
stern disciplinarian and could not tolerate uncontrolled force. It is in- 
teresting to note that at the time of Marillac’s dragounades Foucault 
had asked Louvois for troops to quarter among the Protestants of 
Montauban and had been turned down by the King and Louvois, both 
of whom apparently had had their fill of overzealous intendants and 
underdisciplined soldiery.”” Among other things, the reaction abroad 
to Marillac had embarrassed the French government. 

When Foucault again proposed to Louvois in April, 1685, that 
at least some of the forty-seven companies Louvois was sending ‘to 
Béarn be employed to assist in conversions, assuring the minister 
that he would take full responsibility for the conduct of the troops, 
Louvois again refused to grant permission.”’ Foucault persisted in 
his request. A few weeks later he wrote Louvois a full account of the 
religious situation in Béarn, predicting that half of the Protestants in 
the province would turn Catholic within two months if he were given 
orders to march “only two companies” in places where the inhabitants 
seemed disposed to convert themselves. In June, Foucault again asked 
for orders “to place troops in places where I think they would be use- 
fei” 

There is no reason to doubt Louvois’ sincerity in rejecting Fou- 
cault’s proposals. The minister was still committed to relatively peace- 
ful means of converting the Protestants. To Baville, intendant at Poi- 
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tiers, he wrote a letter in March, 1685, recommending exemptions from 
the taille or outright bribes for converted Protestants. It is true that 
‘at the same time he authorized the quartering of troops among 
Protestant families in Poitiers as an inducement to conversions, but 
there is no reason to believe that he meant to renew the barbarisms 
of Marillac’s intendancy four years earlier. Between the simple quar- 
tering of troops and a true dragonnade there was a wide gulf. All non- 
privileged Frenchmen were subject to the quartering of troops. The 
Protestants were doubtless being discriminated against but beyond 
this there is no supporting evidence. 

As it turned out, Baville exercised great discretion in the use of 
the troops provided for him by Louvois, and nothing took place in his 
“generality” that spring which could be compared with what transpired 
in Béarn under Foucault. If Louvois authorized quarterings among 
the Protestants in Poitou it was because he recognized the moderation 
of the intendant Baville and his ability to maintain discipline. The fact 
that he at the same time rejected Foucault’s proposal to use the mili- 
tary is, on the other hand, an indicaticn that he distrusted him and 
feared—with good reason, it turned out—that Foucault’s misplaced 
zeal would get out of hand. 

Foucault, however, proceeded to act on his own authority. A few 
days after receiving Louvois’ rejection of his first request, Foucault 
placed himself at the head of two companies of infantrymen and was 
soon reaping a golden harvest of conversions in one town after an- 
other. By the end of May, according to a relation he sent to Fontaine- 
bleau, four thousand souls had been converted.* His method of opera- 
tion was more ingenious than Marillac’s had been four years earlier. 
He organized a “flying squadron’? made up of troops, missionary 
priests and intendant. If the villagers or tcwnsmen did not respond to 
the exhortations of the clerics or veiled threats of the intendant, the 
troops were called in and quartered among Protestant families until 
they changed their minds. 

The “grandes conversions’ took place in June and July. While 
Foucault could claim only four thousand conversions from March to 
the end of May, his score for the month of June was an estimated 
eight thousand.” In many places, the inhabitants took the decision to 
abjure even before Foucault entered the gates. Others required a day 
or so to be persuaded. One of the most famous strongholds of the 
Huguenots, the town of Salliers (only five per cent Catholic), swung 
over to Catholicism within less than three days of Foucault’s appear- 
ance. By the beginning of July, only two important towns remained 
in the Protestant fold, Pau and Orthez. Both asked for fifteen days 
to instruct themselves in the Catholic faith. Pau sent word to Foucault 
before the fifteen days were up that it was turning Catholic. In the 
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case of Orthez, the period of grace was only a stratagem to gain time 
while a courier was sent to the King to request freedom of worship. 
But a visit from the intendant and accompanying troops ended all re- 
sistance there.”° Of the 22,000 religionnaires of Béarn, 21,500 had 
been converted by the end of July. 

Foucault’s triumph was enormous. What had hitherto seemed an 
impossible task—the complete conversion of France—had been made 
to look ridiculously simple. The King sent his congratulations through 
Louvois and in August wrote Foucault a personal message felicitating 
him on his success. If anyone attributed the conversion of Béarn to 
anything more than a miracle of grace, he kept his silence. Certainly, 
the relations Foucault sent to the King, which the Monarch read with 
great interest and kept in his possession,” had given no hint of the 
methods which common sense said had been employed. 

The effects of Foucault’s dramatic conversion of Béarn were 
far-reaching. Other intendants, hearing of Foucault’s flabbergasting 
success, began to copy his methods with whatever troops they had at 
hand. At the end of July, Louvois ordered the Marquis de Boufflers, 
commanding the troops in Béarn, to move into the neighboring gen- 
eralities of Bordeaux and Montauban to “procure, if possible, as large 
a number of conversions as had been made in Béarn.’** Some of these 
entered Montauban on August 20 and by August 25 there were no 
longer sufficient Protestants in the city to furnish quarters for the 
military.” In Limoges, the intendant reported that he had his hands 
full with the conversions brought about by the troops, four thousand 
in five days.” At Rouen, the arrival of a regiment of cutrassiers caus- 
ed conversions in such numbers that the intendant had time for nothing 
else.** In Burgundy, the mere threat of the dragonnades caused whole- 
sale emigrations into Switzerland.” The story was pretty much the 
same in all Protestant centers. By October, the King added up the in- 
tendant’s tallies and, with or without advice from interested parties, 
concluded that there were no longer any Protestants in the realm and 
hence ro icnger need for the Edict of Nantes. 

Whit was Louvois’ position with regard to the extension of the 
dragonnades from Béarn to the rest of France after July, 1685? The 
letter he sent to the Marquis de Boufflers (cited above) is to some 
degree compromising, although it was accompanied by reminders that 
discipline must be maintained. Louvois no doubt knew that it would 
not be but had no choice in the matter. The King had indicated his 
approval of Foucault’s methods and wanted them employed elsewhere. 
Louvois, whose position was none too strong in any case, had to go 
along with the royal decision, just as he had been compelled to send 
Foucault a message of congratulations, the insincerity of which was 
beyond question. That Louvois never intended to unleash a religious 
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terror is evidenced from subsequent letters to the intendants and 
others. In August, Louvois wrote the following to an intendant who had 
decided on his own initiative to effect the same kind of miraculous con- 
version in his bailiwick that Foucault had wrought in Béarn: 

His Majesty has noted the trouble which resulted because of the pre- 
cipitance with which you acted with regard to the religionnaires of Montau- 
ban, to the prejudice of the express order which H. M. gave you to do 
nothing without having consulted M. de Boufflers [the military com- 
mander]. Moreover, while [H.M.] desires greatly that the religionnaires 
of this kingdom become converted all in one day, he does not think it fitting 
to his service to force the towns, by means of a great number of soldiers, to 
convert themselves in the same way as Pau [the high point of Foucault’s 
conversion drive], and you must conform with what I explained to M. de 
Boufflers as the King’s intention, which is, by means of moderate quarter- 
ings to try to diminish appreciably the number of religionnaires. ... You 
must then, if you please, act on that basis in the future and not let yourself 
be carried away by the advice of the clerics, but only conform to the 
letter, to what M. de Boufflers will prescribe to you.** 

At the same time, Louvois wrote a letter to Boufflers telling 
him what he had written the intendant at Montauban and enjoining him 
to close his ears to both the local clergy and the intendants. Both these 
groups, he warned Boufflers, were determined to effect another Pau, 
which in Louvois’ opinion would be impossible without a miracle. All 
efforts in that direction, he wrote, would only “harden the religionnaires 
in their convictions and make conversions all the more difficult."™ 

To his brother, the Archbishop of Reims, Louvois wrote on the 
eve of the Revocation: 

One must think in terms of converting the larger part [of the Protestants] 

and not insist upon converting them all, there being often people of stub- 
born nature who will not be overcome by violence or excesses in the 
quartering of soldiers, which are not proper. ... His Majesty recommends 
that you treat with respect [Protestant] bankers and manufacturers.™ 

Further evidence of Louvois’ opposition to the dragonnades and 
of his continued hostility to Foucault can be seen in the “reward” he 
bestowed upon the intendant. After the acclaim accorded Foucault 
by the King and other high dignitaries for his summer’s triumph, it 
clearly behooved Louvois, as the intendant’s superior, to promote him 
from his miserable assignment in Béarn. Foucault had evidenced a 
desire for Languedoc, one of the choicest plums to which an inten- 
dant could aspire and a fitting reward for the man who had single- 
handedly showed the way to religious unity. Instead, Foucault re- 
ceived the province of Poitou, a promotion, to be sure, but not on a 
par with Languedoc. Equally significant is the fact that Languedoc 
was given to Baville, who until that time had been stationed in Poitou. 
It was to Baville, we must remember, that Louvois had authorized 
the quartering of soldiers for religious aims the preceding March. 
Baville had carried out his orders explicitly and had maintained the 
right degree of discipline. The results had been moderate, just as the 
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methods had been moderate. Unlike Foucault, Baville had received 
no special commendation from the King or Pére La Chaise, but in 
the end received a much more desirable promotion than Foucault, pre- 
sumably owing to Louvois’ intervention. Foucault made no effort to 
hide his ill-humour. Word came to Louvois that Foucault had 
used some “extraordinary” language to Baville when Foucault ar- 
rived in Poitiers. Louvois was very curious to find out exactly what 
had been said. 

At Poitiers, Foucault got completely out of hand. Perhaps he 
took his disappointment out on the hapless Protestants. Although 
cautioned time after time by Louvois (in whose département he still un- 
happily remained at Poitiers), he paid no heed. There could be no 
question of recalling Foucault as Marillac had been recalled four years 
earlier from the same intendancy under very much the same con- 
ditions. To revoke Foucault’s commission would have amounted to a 
public confession of guilt by the government. If Foucault were dis- 
avowed, tens of thousands of “conversions” obtained by his methods 
would also have to be disavowed. 

Emphasize as he might the need for moderation, especially to- 
wards the provincial nobility and the manufacturers (Louvois was also 
Superintendent of Manufactures), Louvois could make no headway 
against Foucault’s frenetic determination to repeat his earlier per- 
formance in Béarn. At morning meetings of the King’s Council, Louis 
XIV would ask Louvois and the Controller General to explain why 
so many complaints were being received from the nobles in Poitou 
of illegal impositions of the taille by the intendant. The King found 
it surprising that one of his intendants would be so bold as to tax 
a member of the nobility without specific authority. The two minis- 
ters assured their monarch that no such authority had ever been 
granted, whereupon the Sun King deemed it necessary to “renew the 
order which he had several times commanded Louvois to give Foucault 
in his name to do nothing without his permission and to await his orders 
before undertaking anything extraordinary.’”*’ On another occasion, 
shortly before the Revocation, the King learned “with sorrow” that 
Foucault had quartered no fewer than a company and a half of soldiers 
on one Protestant lady. Once again, Louvois expressed astonishment 
that Foucault could not “conform to the King’s orders which had been 
so often reiterated to him.” “It is to your great advantage,” Louvois 
concluded menacingly, “not to fail to do so in the future.”** To all of 
which Foucault seemingly paid no attention. 

It is thus Foucoult, not Louvois, who emerges as the central 
figure in the dragonnades and the events of the summer of 1685. 
Louvois: was the unwilling agent swept along in the flood unloosed by 
Foucault. It was doubtless Louvois who ordered the general use of 
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the troops in late July, 1685, but his subsequent orders were so re- 
restrictive as to make it obvious he wanted not a dragonnade in the 
manner of Foucault’s but rather the lodging of disciplined troops among 
Huguenot families. Unfortunately, he lost control of his underlings. 
For probably the only time in the Ancien Regime, the intendants, 
usually so docile, got out of hand. In their frantic efforts to achieve 
the highest “‘score’’ in their reports of conversions sent to the court, 
they ceased to pay much attention to the ministers. Louvois com- 
plained in mid-September that they were not even answering their of- 
ficial mail. Rousset has well termed all this, “anarchy within despotism.” 

It has not been our intention to impute to Louvois any sort of 
benevolence towards the Protestants of France. There can be no gain- 
saying that he was a ruthless and often cruel man. His “soft” 
policy towards the Protestants before the Revocation (he changed 
after the event) was certainly not motivated by any humanitarian sym- 
pathy. He opposed the violent dragonnades because as minister of war 
he could not condone indiscipline on the part of either the military or 
the intendants. Furthermore, the fact that the dragonnades of 1685 
were started by a man he held in contempt (which almost in itself 
destroys the theory that Louvois chose Foucault as his agent) and 
against his express orders, could not have endeared the institution to 
him. The greater its success, the more antipathetic he must have be- 
come towards it. 

One conclusion which emerges from the study of the interrela- 
tions of Louvois and Foucault is the predominance of the personal 
factor in determining the conduct of both men towards the Protestants. 
Neither of these two key figures in the Revocation was by nature a 
fanatic. Both could be safely classified as nominal Catholics, as indif- 
ferent to religion as it was politic to be at a time when the King was 
coming increasingly under the moralizing influence of Mme. de Main- 
tenon. Both had an early record of leniency and moderation towards 
the Huguenots. Foucault showed no undue interest in the conversion 
of the Protestants and certainly no physical cruelty toward the Hu- 
genots until he was banished to Béarn by Louvois. Desperate to re- 
cover his lost credit at court, he resolved to climb back into favor at 
the expense of the hapless religionnaires. 

For Louvois, it was more a matter of holding on to what he 
had than of regaining lost ground. Until the year of the Revocation 
his interests had been confined almost exclusively to military mat- 
ters, but once it became clear that the King’s new interest was re- 
ligious unity he began to intrude into what was really the province of 
two other ministers, Chateauneuf and his father, Le Tellier. In par- 
ticipating in religious affairs, he soon found both himself and his 
office compromised by the dragonnades of Foucault and the other inten- 
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dants. Unlike the King and others in the inner council, he did not, 
in gratitude for the “miracles” being accomplished, shut his eyes to 
the disorders in the provinces. He strove quietly but completely unsuc- 
cessfully to keep the soldiery in line. He doubtless could have been 
more vocal and forceful in his opposition to the dragonnades but was 
naturally reluctant to sacrifice his political position for what would have 
appeared to be a defense of the religionnaires. In any case, however, he 
should not be made to bear the responsibility for the dragonnades. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF THE ITALIAN 
RISORGIMENTO AS SEEN BY AMERICANS? 


Howarp R. MARRARO 
Columbia University, New York 


At the outset of Italy’s struggle for political regeneration religious 
differences divided American opinion as to the justice of the Italian 
demands and continued to color that opinion throughout the years that 
followed. Before the election of Pius IX to the Papacy, Americans had 
read and heard a great deal about the tyranny of the various despotic 
governments of Italy after the Congress of Vienna. Books of travel, 
memoirs, biographies, autobiographies, accounts of newspaper corres- 
pondents in various cities of the peninsula, stories told by returning 
travellers and by Italian exiles in America had painted a most gloomy 
picture of the spiritual and physical conditions under which many 
liberals were suffering in the dungeons of the despots who had been 
restored to power after the downfall of Napoleon. Nowhere were con- 
ditions worse, it was believed, than in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
and in the Papal States.’ 

A vivid account of the conditions in the Papal States immediately 
before the election of Pius IX was portrayed by William Mitchell Gil- 
lespie, a civil engineer, who had visited Rome while pursuing advanced 
studies at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées in Paris. On his return to 
the United States, in 1845, he published his Rome: as Seen by a New 
Yorker in 1843-44,3 in which he claimed that the Romans of his day 
were not unworthy of their illustrious ancestors who had struggled and 
fought and died for liberty. Despite government spies who were seen 
everywhere, Gillespie found that the Italian republicans were undis- 
mayed and active in the cause of freedom. He had even heard a Ro- 
man gentleman denounce the government, and plead for liberty with 
enthusiastic vehemence. Placing the responsibility squarely on the gov- 
ernment, Gillespie concluded that the cardinals were a century behind 
the rest of the world in political enlightenment. The Roman Govern- 
ment, according to Gillespie, was solely interested in the propagation of 
the Roman Catholic faith over the whole world, and everything 
else was subordinate to this grand object. Knowledge was not only 
neglected, but positively discouraged. Even the elementary schools, 
which were numerous and under the direction of the priesthood, were 
used to instill their own prejudices and the doctrines best adapted to 
discourage investigation, and to impress the duty of unreasoning sub- 
mission to the ruling authority. 
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With this as a background, it is easy to understand why the 
improvement in the political and social conditions which followed the 
election of Pius IX in June, 1846, as the sovereign ruler of the Papal 
States was hailed, almost without exception, by American residents in 
Rome. They paid glowing tributes of praise to his liberal policies, 
greeting him as the leader who was endeavoring to better the condition 
of his subjects. Protestant and Catholic Americans alike hoped that 
under the new pope the separate states of Italy might be united and 
her political wrongs redressed.* Christopher Pearse Cranch, painter, 
critic, poet, and George William Curtis, author and orator, arrived 
in Rome toward the end of October, 1846, just at the moment when 
Pius IX was becoming the idol of the liberals, and was stirring the 
entire world to hope by his professions and proofs of confidence in the 
people. Cranch praised Pius IX for having liberated all political of- 
fenders, and for having commenced his reign with benevolence and 
justice. In a letter dated Rome, November 2, 1846, to John S. Dwight, 
Curtis too praised the Pope and his liberal reforms, which held out 
much hope for Italy.° The same feeling was shared by Henry T. Tuck- 
erman, a sincere admirer of Italy and a friend of many Italian exiles; 
since the various Italian rulers had yielded to that sense of popular 
rights first openly recognized by the Pope, it was evident, he con- 
cluded, even to the most skeptical, that a better day was near for “that 
beautiful and unhappy land.’ 


The fifty American residents in Rome who gathered at the Trat- 
toria Bertini to celebrate Washington’s birthday in 1847 expressed 
much enthusiasm for the new Pope. They offered toasts to Washington, 
and to the “adored” Pius IX, as if to testify that the “Prince Reformer” 
of Rome enjoyed among the civilized nations of the world the same 
sympathy as the “American hero” who, at the beginning, was looked 
down upon with disgust by the enemies of liberty and with doubtful 
hopes by the warmest lovers of liberty. Even well-known American 
liberals, such as Margaret Fuller, went out of their way to praise Pius 
TX. In two letters to R. W. Emerson, one dated Rome, May, 1847, 
and the other dated December 20, 1847, she admitted that Pius IX was 
“a real great heart,” and that she was pleased to note the love that the 
people showed for the pope.* 


There were, of course, a few skeptics. In 1847, George Perkins 
Marsh, a diplomat, who later became American minister to Italy, 
wrote to a friend: “Do not, for heaven’s sake, commit yourself to the 
belief in a liberal Pope! It is a contradiction in terms—an impossibility 
in the very nature of things. Whatever Pius IX may think now, he 
will find that he can’t be both Pope and patriot.” 

In America, too, the papal reforms were greeted with widespread 
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enthusiasm. Protestants and Catholics alike joined in mass meetings 
to demonstrate their sympathy with the Pontiff. Resolutions express- 
ing approval and good will were sent to him from all parts of the coun- 
try. The meeting held at the Broadway Tabernacle, in New York 
City, on November 29, 1847, to give public expression of their approv- 
al of papal reforms, had never been surpassed by any gathering held in 
the city for numbers, order, good feeling, and enthusiasm.’® The Leg- 
islature of Louisiana in March, 1848, passed a series of resolutions 
expressive of the hope and confidence of its people in the wisdom 
and patriotism of Pius IX. An article on “Pius IX and the Political 
Regeneration of Italy,” published in Brownson’s Quarterly Review” 
concluded that the work commenced by the sovereign Pontiff was 
“the work of God, and must and will be crowned with that success so 
ardently desired by every heart to which the sacred charity of the 
Gospel is not a stranger.” 


Taking cognizance of such expressions of friendly feeling to- 
ward Pope Pius IX, and as a result of overtures from Roman authori- 
ties, President Polk, in his message to Congress, December 7, 1847, 
recommended that the United States Government establish diplomatic 
relations with the Papal States. Although opponents of the measure 
exhibited strong anti-Catholic feelings during the spirited debates 
that tok place in the House of Representatives on March 8, 1848, and 
in the Senate on March 20, 1848, it was finally agreed that a chargé 
d’affaires be sent to Rome. The appointment fell to Dr. Jacob L. Mar- 
tin. Secretary of State James Buchanan in his instructions to Dr. Mar- 
tin adjured him to confine his attention while in Rome to civil matters 
and to the extension of commerce between Italy and America, avoiding 
even the appearance of interference in ecclesiastical affairs. The Pope, 
on receiving Dr. Martin, expressed his pleasure in entering into a 
treaty with so “great a nation, especially with one in which the Church 
has nothing to fear from the Government, nor the Government from 
the Church.” 


Some Protestants were opposed to the mission on the ground 
that such a step was an “insult to the majesty of the people, a desecra- 
tion of their Constitution, a violence to the genius of the Roman 
Government which could not recognize papal Rome, an infallible 
Church power, as the head of the state.” Aspiring statesmen and 
journalists devoted to their interests, who favored the measure as a 
stroke of policy to conciliate the foreign Catholic vote, were told by 
the opposition that they jeopardized the honor, if not the freedom, of 
the country when they proposed that America appoint a political am- 
bassador to a prince who maintained that all power emanated from a 
divine source, and that the people possessed in themselves no political 
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rights. On the other hand, the New York Herald” declared that the 
arguments opposing the mission stemmed from an attempt to revive the 
fanaticism of the sixteenth century, and to make it palatable to the 
liberal opinions of the nineteenth. Urging the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, the Herald reminded its readers 
that there were then in the United States almost a million and a half 
Catholics, guided and directed by nearly one thousand bishops and 
priests. With very few exceptions, the newspaper declared that the 
Catholic clergy and laity of this country constituted one of the most 
loyal, true, and steady portions of the friends of the institutions and 
constitution of this country. Two weeks later, in an editorial on the 
same subject, the Herald® described the Pope as the most extraordinary 
man of the age, recalling that he was the only pontiff, in a thousand 
years, who had found out that “religion and democracy can go hand 
in hand through the world, to heaven. . . .” In another editorial trac- 
ing the power of the popes, the Herald’* emphasized that the spiritual 
power of the bishops of Rome was one of the elements which had pre- 
served the civilization of the classical ages, since their power had been 
a mighty moderator of the half civilized and savage barons who had 
convulsed Europe with murder, blood, massacre, spoliation, and every 
crime. 


Dr. Martin died soon after his arrival in Rome. Before Lewis 
Cass, Jr., his successor, was able to leave the United States for his 
post, the revolutionary forces had gained possession of Rome and 
the Pope had fled from the city. Some Americans contended that since 
the Papal States had now ceased to exist, a United States representa- 
tive in Rome was unnecessary. However, Mr. Cass was sent, but with 
instructions to deliver his credentials neither to the papal authorities 
nor to the revolutionary government, without further orders. 


Meanwhile, however, American enthusiasm for the Pope had 
begun to cool. The charges were heard from many quarters that he had 
really done nothing to ameliorate the political condition of his people 
and that his promises of reforms had in the first place been forced 
from him by the liberal spirit of the times. Although James Alexander 
Hamilton in a letter to a “friend in New York,” dated Rome, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1848, expressed the belief that the masses, from their ig- 
norance, their habitual servility, and their blind confidence in their 
priesthood were not only entirely unfitted to govern themselves, but 
incapable of knowing what good government meant, he was quite sure 
that the dominion of the Church of Rome over the minds and con- 
duct of the people, which had been so absolute, would now come to 
an end.” 

Charles Edwards Lester, a great admirer of Italy and the Italians, 
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who had been United States Consul at Genoa from 1842 to 1847, shared 
Mr. Hamilton’s views. In his My Consulship,"° Lester concluded that 
Pius IX had undertaken an impossible task, for the moment the Pope 
had made his intention of reorganizing the pontifical government, the 
Jesuits and the leaders of the reactionary faction had brought all the 
machinery of their party to bear against him. 


The feeling of despondency for the future of Italy was now 
shared by Margaret Fuller, who, as we have noted, a few months 
earlier had written most enthusiastically of the papal reforms and of 
their effects on the destiny of Italy. In the letter to Emerson, dated 
Rome, April 30, 1848, Miss Fuller wrote that “those who loved him 
[Pius IX] can no longer defend him,” and that though “his person 
as a Pope is still respected, his character as a man is despised.’’* 
John Tyler Headley, an historian, who was also very critical of the 
Pope’s change of policy, admitted that Pius IX was doubtless a more 
liberal and better man than his predecessor, but argued that what he 
had done towards establishing constitutional government in his domain 
had been forced from him by the revolutionary movement in Europe. 
The excitement occasioned by his reform, wrote Headley, and the ex- 
travagant hopes expressed were altogether too premature.”* 


During the Fall of 1848, the political situation in Rome became 
perilous for the Pope and his advisers. Margaret Fuller, who by this 
time had become very active in the political affairs of the Roman 
revolutionists, described the situation in a letter to Emerson dated 
Rome, October 18, 1848, in which she stated that while she “sympa- 
thized with the warm love of the people,” still “the adulation of leading 
writers, who were willing to take all from the Prince of the Church 
as a gift and a bounty, instead of steadily implying that it was the 
right of the people, was very repulsive” to her.”* In another letter to 
“M. S.,” dated November 23, 1848, Miss Fuller wrote that Mazzini 
had waged “a great fight” against folly, compromise, and treason, 
and that he was “steadfast in his convictions and of almost miraculous 
energy to sustain.” Referring to His Holiness, she “grieved” to say 
that “the good-natured Pio” had shown himself “utterly derelict,” 
alike without resolution to abide by the good or the ill.”” “W.S.B.” in 
a‘ letter from Rome to Horace Greeley, the editor of the New York 
Daily Tribune, declared that influences had been brought to bear 
upon the Pope which had resulted not only in a complete reversal of 
his liberal measures, but also in the reappointment as minister of 
Count Pellegrino Rossi, the very man who, of all others, was most 
objectionable to the people, and whose previous dismissal had been 
the first step toward liberalism.7* When, on November 15, 1848, 
Rossi was assassinated, Miss Fuller wrote to her mother: “For me, 
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I never thought to have heard of a violent death with satisfaction; 
but this act affected me as one of terrible justice.” 


Meanwhile, public opinion in America was sharply divided. The 
Catholic clergy and laity, strongly in sympathy with the Pope, con- 
demned the Roman Republicans. The Protestants, on the other hand, 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of the militant Romans. The liberal 
Protestant press, while rejoicing in the hopeful prospects of the 
Roman people, voiced their compassion for the apparently well-mean- 
ing but vacillating Pope. Some of the more bigoted of the Protestant 
clergy, however, made this an occasion to denounce the entire gov- 
ernment of the Catholic Church and the Papacy as an institution. An 
allocution issued by the Pope from Gaeta and published in the journals 
of the United States, calling upon the Catholic nations of the world 
to make all speed to vindicate the civil sovereignty of the Apostolic 
See served only to incense Protestant America further. Nevertheless, 
a large number of influential Catholics in New York City, despite the 
opposition of the leading Catholic organ, the Freeman’s Journal,” 
planned to call a public meeting for the purpose of inviting the Pope 
to take up his permanent residence in America in order to escape the 
turmoil of Europe. 


An extreme view of the strong anti-Catholic feeling was expressed 


by the Reverend Dr. Dowling, minister of a Baptist Church, in 
New York City, on Sunday, February 11, 1849, in a speech on the 
position of Pius IX in the crisis. Stressing that the identity of Papal 
Rome with anti-Christ had been mentioned by Luther, Calvin, and all 
continental and British reformers, Dr. Dowling arrived at the solemn 
conviction that the Romish, so far from being the true Church, was 
the bitterest foe of all true churches of Christ; that she possessed no 
claim to be called a Christian Church; instead, he concluded, that with 
a long line of corrupt and wicked men, who had worn her triple 
crown, the Catholic Church was anti-Christ.™ 

In opposition to Dr. Dowling’s extreme views, the New York 
Herald” believed that the unhappy condition of the Pope should have 
awakened the real sympathies of all true patriots in America. Towards 
His Holiness the newspaper had the most benevolent feelings; it wished 
to see him restored to all those regular functions, spiritual and moral, 
which he claimed as the successor of St. Peter, and it was in favor of 
the restoration of the Pope to his spiritual dominion, and the enjoy- 
ment of all that he could legitimately claim as the successor of St. 
Peter. But that was all, for the Roman people, according to the news- 
paper, also had rights which had to be respected and maintained. 

An appeal issued by Bishop Hughes of New York City to his 
parishioners for contributions to Peter’s pence for Pius IX aroused 
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great indignation in Protestant circles. A bitter controversy concern- 
ing the real purpose of this appeal was waged between the Bishop 
and Horace Greeley. Expressing the fears of many Americans, the 
latter maintained that it would be sad indeed to see the republicans 
of America sending off gold to be used, whatever the intention of the 
donors, in crushing the young republic of Rome, while the Bishop in- 
sisted that Greeley had willfully misinterpreted his intention, and that 
the funds solicited were to be used to feed and clothe the Pope and 
the cardinals, for the religious needs of the Church, and not for mili- 
tary purposes.”® 

Meanwhile, from Americans at home and abroad came demands 
that the United States give official recognition to the Roman Re- 
public. Secretary of State Buchanan and Lewis Cass Jr., discouraged 
such recognition on the ground that the new government could not 
endure for long. This attitude aroused a storm of protest from those 
Americans who believed that the moral support from the United 
States would have been a determining factor in the fate of the Re- 
public. 

Americans who had played a prominent role in the affairs of the 
Roman Republic felt despondent after the entrance of the French 
troops into Rome. Miss Fuller did not hesitate to write to “R.F.F.” 
on July 8, 1849, that her hopes had fallen with the hopes of Italy and 
that life looked too difficult to her. Though the Republic had been 
overthrown, Miss Fuller was convinced that the defence of Rome had 
accomplished its part for freedom, for it had proved to the world that 
Italians were not the cowards they had been represented; and better 
still, it proved to Italians themselves that they only needed union to 
be strong, and that they might yet hope to drive every foreign op- 
pressor from their soil.” 

Miss Fuller’s views were shared by William Ware, Unitarian 
clergyman of Hingham, Massachusetts, who, in 1848-49, had resided 
in Italy. Upon his return to the United States he delivered a course 
of lectures wherein he deplored the petty jealousies among the Italians, 
and the lack of the spirit of union among their several states. Noting 
that as the Italian loved liberty ‘‘at least theoretically,” so did he love 
religion “at least as a form and a dogma.” Mr. Ware concluded that 
what was religion to an Italian, was superstition to an American. It 
was this grand misapprehension as to what religion meant and ought 
to be, which was directly responsible for the formation of those traits 
in the Italian character which were obnoxious to common criticism.” 


The return of Pius IX to Rome in April 1850, was celebrated 
in New York City by a Te Deum at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In his 
sermon Bishop Hughes expressed gratification at the restoration of 
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the Pontiff to civil sovereignty, declaring that temporal power was 
essential to the spiritual leadership of the Pope.” The New York 
Herald,” and other newspapers, took issue with the Bishop’s statement 
in which he had also stated that the Church had triumphed, “not 
only over kings, but over democracy and the people themselves, and 
will triumph again over them whenever they imagine vain things.” 
This sentiment, the Herald declared, was well suited for the atmosphere 
of Austria or Russia; but for the free air of this republican country, 
it was going it rather strong. The newspaper reminded His Eminence 
that St. Peter, the first Pope and the rest of the apostles, were not 
temporal sovereigns, and yet they freely spoke the truth. Even Bishop 
Hughes, who was not a temporal sovereign, had not in any way been 
interfered with by the city fathers, by the State government or by 
Congress, in speaking the truth. 


There is no doubt that during this period Bishop Hughes exer- 
cised great influence in New York affairs. In fact, when Garibaldi 
visited the city in 1850, after the fall of the Roman Republic, the plan 
of his numerous admirers to give him a public reception met with 
such strong opposition from Catholic groups in New York that it was 
finally abandoned. It is true, nevertheless, that the general received 
many unofficial manifestations of sympathy from his fellow country- 
men and from Americans, and the press paid full tribute to his brilliant 
achievements. 

The despotism of the reinstated papal government in 1849 
called forth much indignation in America. The Roman question be- 
came a nation-wide issue as a result of Archbishop Hughes’ attacks 
on the liberal leaders of Europe and his vigorous condemnation of 
the Roman people. The press rebuked the prelate for promulgating 
reactionary doctrines from an American pulpit and platform and for 
making common cause with tyrants. 

Antipapal feeling became more vociferous when it was reported 
that the Pontiff was interfering with Protestant worship in Italy and 
that he was seeking to gain influence in American political affairs. 
The press became particularly critical of the conditions in Rome. De- 
scribing the spectacle of decay and ruin that the Eternal City then 
presented, the Daily Tribune® predicted the eventual disappearance 
of the Papal government, and suggested that such an event would add 
to the religious interests of the Church for there was no advantage to 
Catholics to depend on a pitiful and rotten political system which oblig- 
ed its head to stand before the world as a beggar to foreign courts in 
order to maintain an effete temporal authority. 

The sermon delivered by Archbishop Hughes in the summer of 
1851, soon after his return to the United States from a visit to Rome, 
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in which he held that the Pope had an inherent divine right to the 
sovereignty of Rome, became the subject of violent attacks by the press. 
The New York Herald (July 13, 1851) reminded His Eminence that 
the Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, had no more right human or 
divine, to be a political sovereign, than any other man. His right 
depended upon the will of the people, and the intervention of a for- 
eign power, forcing him upon unwilling lieges, did not add to his 
right in the sight of God or man. The Herald demonstrated that the 
government of Church and State had not been combined in one person 
till the eighth century of the Christian era and that the decree of 
Constantine the Great, granting temporal sovereignty to the Pope, 
had been shown to be a forgery by the best and wisest men of the time. 
It was Charlemagne who had been called upon to make good the real 
or pretended donation of Constantine. Since the origin of the temporal 
power of the popes dates from this comparatively modern period, the 
newspaper concluded that there was certainly no pretense of divine 
prescription about it. With very few exceptions, the Catholics of the 
United States, according to the Herald, were utterly opposed to the 
Pope as a temporal ruler, for they were convinced that in the United 
States, Great Britain and Ireland, where Catholicism had no connec- 
tion with the state, it was confessedly purer than in France, Spain, 
and Italy, and those countries where it was the established religion 
of the state. 


During this period Archbishop Hughes became involved in an- 
other political controversy. When Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian 
republican, came to this country to defend the cause of Italian free- 
dom, condemning the position of the Jesuits and the Pope, the Arch- 
bishop quite naturally came to the defense of his Church. A bitter 
polemic ensued. In an editorial comment the New York Herald® 
explained that if Kossuth had had a fling at Jesuitism and the Pope, 
it was because neither tolerated civil or religious freedom in their 
dominions, and it added that no American “who revered the memory 
of his ancestors or who gloried in their achievements against tyranny,” 
would want to contribute to the extension of a system which “was op- 
posed to the principles for which their fathers had bled and died.” 


The tour of America in 1853, of a papal Nuncio, Monsignore 
Gaetano Bedini, occasioned much resentment in anti-Catholic circles. 
Feeling against this prelate became violent when Father Alessandro 
Gavazzi, an exile from Italy and an ardent republican, also visiting 
New York, denounced Mgr. Bedini as having been a zealous supporter 
of despotism and as the person who had been responsible for the tor- 
ture and execution of Ugo Bassi, a chaplain of Garibaldi’s army. 
When Gavazzi’s charges were confirmed in a manifesto issued by a 
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group of Italian patriots in New York City, there were demonstrations 
against the Nuncio throughout the country. The Nuncio, on the other 
hand, was defended by the Catholic journals, and a bitter press con- 
troversy ensued. The United States Senate took official cognizance 
of these demonstrations, condemning all persons who had participated 
in them. However, not only did the demonstrations continue, even 
after the Nuncio had left the country, but at a mass meeting in 
Philadelphia the Senate was criticized for its censure of these mani- 
festations.** 


Some time later, prompted by a speech delivered on January 11, 
1855, by the Honorable Joseph R. Chandler in the United States 
Congress, a debate took place in that body on whether or not the papal 
claims to temporal sovereignty implied the right of the Pontiff to 
interfere in the civil and political affairs of the countries of the world 
and to absolve citizens from allegiance to the government under which 
they lived. Mr. Chandler, in his speech, had said that the power to in- 
terfere in the political concerns of nations, and even to dethrone 
monarchs by excommunication was not, nor ever was, inherent in 
their spiritual office as bishops of Rome, but resulted from compacts 
with the Christian rulers in those times, and consequently might be 
renounced or rejected by those rulers at their pleasure.” 

“Verax,” a correspondent of the New York Daily Times, (Jan. 
19, 1855) admitted that Mr. Chandler had a right to express his 
opinion, but he challenged the statesman to produce one papal bull 
disavowing those principles. ‘““Verax” maintained that the assertion 
of the temporal power of the Pope was a necessary part of his claim 
to the universal vicariate of Christ, and to the claim the Roman See 
was irrevocably committed, with “an ever increasing steadiness and 
plentitude of assumption.” 


In an open letter addressed to Mr. Chandler, an unidentified 
writer who signed his name R. Baird,** admitted that the Congressman 
had discussed the subject in the most plausible manner possible and 
that he had made the ablest defence of a most unpopular dogma, 
which it was possible to make. However, it was Mr. Baird’s firm con- 
viction that the Bishop of Rome, as the Vicar of Christ, claimed the 
power to interfere, and as effectively as had any of his predecessors, 
in the civil and political affairs of all countries, and that Pius IX 
would employ that power if it were not for the “evils of the times!” 

In a letter dated Carlisle, January 29, 1855, Professor McClin- 
tock,*” also took issue with Mr. Chandler. Had the Congressman ex- 
pressed the denial merely as his own private and personal opinion, or 
even as that of many jurists, theologians, and doctors of the Catholic 
Church, he would have shown only that he and they were bad Papists 
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and nothing more. But the very aim and essence of Mr. Chandler’s 
speech, according to Professor McClintock, was that the Congress- 
man’s view was that of the Roman Catholic Church; that the con- 
trary opinion, if held in the Church at all, was held only by “certain 
weak persons,” “individuals of less discretion than zeal’ and was 
taught only “in the careless writings of some Catholic scholars.” In 
upholding this thesis, in the opinion of Professor McClintock, Mr. 
Chandler had shown himself either “exceedingly disingenuous,’ or 
else “‘thoroughly ignorant” of the history of the question, and of the 
state of opinion in Mr. Chandler’s own Church. 


Meanwhile, the American press followed the difficulties between 
Church and State in Italy with intense interest. In the Spring of 1855, 
Urbano Rattazzi, then Minister of Justice, prepared a bill providing 
for the dissolution of every religious cloister and corporation, except 
those which were devoted to education and the care of the sick. The 
New York Daily Times* predicted that the bill, if enacted, would 
have clipped the power of Rome in Piedmont, adding that it was the 
first decisive step to a more thorough Reformation. The newspaper 
bid success to such efforts, for they were “the healthful germ” of a 
grand movement in Italy. All Italy awaited freedom and, as a first 
step to it, the newspaper did not hesitate to hail this “vigorous opposi- 
tion of Sardinia to priestly encroachments.” 

A similar view was expressed by Guglielmo Gajani, an Italian 
exile in New York, in a letter dated November 17, 1855, to Colonel 
Hugh Forbes, Secretary of the Society of Universal Democratic Repub- 
licanism. In that letter the Italian declared that both Italians and 
strangers agreed that there could be no salvation for Italy without 
the destruction of the Papacy, “through whose monstrous and cruel 
power” Italy had been made to suffer all the tortures by which she 
had been lacerated for ten centuries.” 

So vital and far-reaching was the question of Church and State 
in Italy during this period that John M. Daniel, minister of the United 
States at Turin, felt it his duty to keep the Secretary of State, William 
L. Marcy, fully informed of the developments. In his despatch dated 
May 21, 1854, Mr. Daniel reported the severe setbacks that the party 
who desired despotism and Church government had lately received. 
This was natural, he wrote, in a country where the press was compara- 
tively free and where the partisans of such a party were animated by 
“the insensate spirit which characterized them.” Mr. Daniel quoted a 
sentence from a speech which had lately been delivered in Parliament 
by a member of that party in which the speaker had said that “the 
Church has rights anterior to the rights of humanity and human so- 
ciety.” So long as they fought their battle on such a ground, Mr. 
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Daniel was not surprised that they should meet with perpetual de- 
feat. In another despatch dated Turin, July 10, 1854, Mr. Daniel re- 
ported that a bill had just been passed in Parliament making it a 
criminal offence for the clergy to convert their pulpits and the day 
set apart by law for the service of religion into a place and time for 
political diatribes against the laws, constitution and government of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia. Mr. Daniel concluded that the political 
church and the clerical party, for centuries the bane of the Kingdom, 
now seemed to be “completely destroyed, absolutely annihilated.” 


In still another despatch (No. XV) dated Turin, September 4, 
1854, Mr. Daniel discussed at length the seizure by the Government 
of property belonging to the monasteries and convents. The proprie- 
tors had protested and sometimes had resisted. When they did so, their 
doors were broken open, or their walls were cut through, and the 
nuns or monks were dragged out by the soldiers and gendarmes. Their 
houses were then converted into barracks, hospitals, and other public 
institutions. Although public opinion supported the government in 
these measures, Mr. Daniel could not reconcile and justify the govern- 
ment’s action with the common rights of property. They seemed to 
him “impossible, monstrous, unaccountable,” for the foundation of 
our whole political organization, the principle that gave vitality to 
the United States laws, and was the basis of our society was that in- 
dividuals possessed rights which could be interfered with neither by 
other individuals nor by the state. Their notion of a state whether 
republic, monarchy, or oligarchy was despotism controlled by tem- 
porary expediency. While he admitted that the government of Piedmont 
was the best he knew in Europe, and that the men who were at the 
head of it meant to do right, and that the laws were liberal and good, 
yet on witnessing such a transaction as the one just referred to, Mr. 
Daniel charged that they lacked the fundamental idea of a good govern- 
ment. He seriously questioned the wisdom of measures that permitted 
others, even the state, to trample on the rights of property for any 
temporary good. 


In 1860 when the people of the Romagna and the duchies voted 
for the annexation to the government of Victor Emmanuel, the Cath- 
olics of America were strong in their support of the Pope. The Cath- 
olics of St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and other cities held mass 
meetings at which they passed resolutions expressing their love and 
sympathy for Pius IX and their approval of the continuance of his 
temporal power. In New York, Washington, and Baltimore the Cath- 
olic clergy called upon their parishioners for large contributions for 
the Pope. However, despite the protests of the Catholics, the general 
sentiment in America was one of joy at the advance which Italy had 
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made toward independence and constitutional government. Throughout 
the United States mass meetings were held, expressing sympathy for 
the achievement of unification and the constitution of the kingdom of 
Italy.*° 

On December 8, 1864, the Pope issued the encyclical Quanta cura 
in which he renewed the condemnation of the errors proscribed so 
solemnly in other public consistories, adding to them such new and 
monstrous assertions as had, in the meantime, most startled Chris- 
tianity. The various errors were classed systematically under the head- 
ings of Pantheism, Naturalism, Rationalism, Socialism, Communism, 
etc. In an editorial comment on the encyclical, the New York Herald* 
predicted that little by little the temporalities of the Church were “to 
melt away, like a cloud”; but as the process of reform approached 
completion, the spiritual power would shine more and more brightly, 
like “a sun of peace and righteousness, bearing universal blessings 
upon its beams.” The Herald reiterated its belief that the errors, fail- 
ures, and dangers of the Catholic Church had arisen from her temporal 
and not from her spiritual connections. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, where she had studiously avoided entangling alliances with the 
state or with political factions, the Church’s power had been gradually 
and immensely increased. 


Commenting on another allocution of the Pope issued on the oc- 
casion of the canonization of Paul de la Croix, the founder of the Order 
of the Passionists, which contained allusions to the “persecutors of the 
church,” to the “implacable enmity between the son of the law of the 
atheist and the son of the law of Jesus Christ,” the New York Herald” 
was certain that the allusions to the “law of Jesus Christ” referred to 
the new political power of Italy, which was circumscribing and threat- 
ening to absorb the temporal power of the Pope. The newspaper re- 
minded the Catholics, however, that the opposition of the Italians was 
not to the Pope personally, or to the sacred office he filled, but to 
the temporal power with which, unhappily, he had become identified. 
The Herald was certain that all opposition would cease as soon as 
the temporal power became extinct, for the Italian people were 
Catholic at heart, and would want to make arrangements for the 
retention and maintenance of His Holiness as their spiritual leader. 


‘The New York Daily Times* saw something almost pathetic in 
the address the Pope delivered on June 26, 1866, to the Bishops of the 
Church. In that address the Pope had lamented that the Italian Govern- 
ment was continually attacking the Catholic Church, was banishing 
bishops and clergy, closing nunneries and convents, depriving the 
priests of the control of schools, was suppressing all religious monas- 
teries, and selling the patrimony of the Church. He had grieved, too, 
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that Italian law had made marriage a civil contract, asserting that 
such an agreement encouraged concubinage. The Pope had also de- 
fended the temporal power of the Papacy, claiming that only as he 
was allowed temporal estates, was he able to maintain his independence 
of an earthly government. Describing this address as ‘“‘an echo of the 
Middle Ages,” the Daily Times reminded its readers that the new na- 
tion was breaking from the past, that it meant to abolish old abuses, 
to unfetter the human mind, to raise up the masses, to break the 
power of the priest and the bigot. The people of Italy were seeking 
to place their country in the ranks of those constitutional nations which 
were marching on to a higher liberty and intelligence. To attain this, 
it did not attack religion, nor even inaugurate Protestantism, but it 
was merely severing those ancient associations which in a barbarous 
age were of value as sheltering the students of knowledge, and the 
weak or the recluse, but which then weighed upon production, encour- 
aged idleness, and supported ignorance. Against such measures and 
purposes as these the allocution of the Pope, in the opinion of the 
Daily Times, was but a paper barrier against a mighty current, for 
the spring-tide of the age supported these ideas. 


When, in June 1867, the Holy Father convened all the cardinals 
of the Church in Rome to celebrate the eighteen hundredth anniversary 
of the martyrdom of St. Peter, the New York Herald* in an editorial 
urged the princes of the Church to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to give some much needed advice to the Holy Father on the vexed 
question of temporal power. The newspaper reminded the cardinals that 
they could not do better than fall back upon the example and teaching 
of the Church’s founder who said “My kingdom is not of this world.” 


The letter of Baron Bettino Ricasoli, the Italian Premier, to the 
exiled bishops resident in Rome was described in America as a re- 
markable document, not only because it definitely brought to an issue, 
and absolutely laid down the ultimatum upon the conflicting question 
of the spiritual and temporal authority of the Church, but because 
it involved, as the New York Herald* declared, “a magnificent recog- 
nition of the principles of the American Government and people and 
the institutions of the United States, as expressed, acted upon, and 
successfully established in the face of doubt and fear and misrepre- 
sentation for the last three-quarters of a century.” The newspaper 
believed that Baron Ricasoli had brought the question of Church su- 
premacy in matters of State to a fine point when he cited the action 
of the Catholic Council at Baltimore, expressing the hope that Italy 
would soon enjoy “the magnificent and imposing religious spectacle 
afforded to the free citizens of the United States. wherein religious 
doctrines were freely discussed and whose decisions, approved by 
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the Pope, were proclaimed and executed in every town and village 
without exequatur or placiti.” Here the example of America was 
prominently held up to the people and the Church in Italy as one from 
which civil and religious liberty might inherit its most substantial 
birthright. While restoring the exiled bishops to their sees and guaran- 
teeing them all the protection of the laws, the Italian Government, 
speaking through its Prime Minister, admonished them that they must 
demand no privileges not consonant with law and civil liberty and 
that they could not be considered simply the pastors of souls as long 
as they sought to be “the instruments and defenders of a power at 
variance with national aspirations.” Emphasizing that the legitimate 
rights of the bishops as pastors of their flocks were not in any way 
infringed upon, the New York Herald concluded that the fact that 
religious liberty, as laid down in the Constitution of the United States 
and practised with such beneficent results, was recognizea, pronounced, 
and accepted as a model in a country where twenty years ago no one 
would have dreamed of seeing such a thing accomplished, was “a 
happy omen of the future progress of republican institutions which 
had been so vigorously opposed, so treacherously assailed, and so uni- 
versally sneered at as an experiment which was doomed to failure.” 


The Providence (R. I.) Daily Journal*® remarked that Baron 
Ricasoli had imbibed more than any other of the Italian leaders the 
broad views and resolute energy of the lamented Cavour, for he had 
clearly seen the danger inherent to the new government from the re- 
actionary spirit of the Roman Church. However, since neither the 
priests nor the people were prepared for so radical a change, this news- 
paper expressed the hope that Ricasoli would modify his policy, adapt- 
ing it to the actual condition of the people, rather than to their real 
needs and best interests. 


After the announcement of Garibaldi’s unsuccessful march on 
Rome in the fall of 1867, a Bishop Snow, in the Mount Zion church, 
delivered a discourse on October 20, 1867, at New York Uni- 
versity, on the subject of the “Downfall of the Papacy and its Results.” 
Quoting extensively from the prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the 
Book of Revelation, the speaker argued that the various references 
in the former to the destruction of Babylon had a direct allusion to 
the Papacy, which he characterized as the expression of the anti- 
Christian world. He concluded that the destruction of the world fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence of that of Popedom, and claimed that 
the full period of time had elapsed and the day of judgment was already 
entered upon.” 

The New York Herald** found but one solution for the papal 
dilemma, namely, that the temporal power had to fall and that the 
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Pope had to forget his regal gewgaws and settle down into being “a 
quiet and respectable bishop.” The newspaper did not have much con- 
fidence in the efforts of Napoleon III to patch up a shadow of earthly 
sovereignty for the Pope. 


In reply to the often repeated contention of Catholics that the 
Pope could not exercise his spiritual authority if he became the sub- 
ject of any other potentate, the review The Nation* declared that since 
in the Catholic Church long usage had almost the force of law, the 
great and real reason for the Pope’s staying in Rome was that he had 
always been there. 


In an editorial article on the “Statesmen of Italy” and the role 
they had played in the solution of the problem of Church and State, 
the New York Evening Post™ expressed its conviction that Italy 
needed great statesmen. Although there had been some able men, 
none had been able to solve any of the problems which confronted 
the country. The Roman question, in the opinion of this newspaper, 
was the question of the age and of history, for it concerned freedom 
of conscience, freedom of opinion and faith, “freedom to worship 
God.” Unfortunately, the newspaper continued, no Italian statesman 
had arisen to the grandeur of the idea of complete separation of Church 
and State. D’Azeglio, a devout Catholic, had been willing to reserve 
to the Pope an “honorific presidency,” with ample revenues, absolute 
religious sway, and all possible honor and observance. In this arrange- 
ment, however, the Pope had detected what the statesmen had not dis- 
covered—namely, the incompatible elements with political powerless- 
ness. Hence the Pope had said, “non possumus.” Although Cavour 
had gone further in his famous maxim: “a free Church in a free 
state,” it had later been discovered that the maxim covered a sophism. 
Cavour’s “free Church” was, after all, a supreme Church, supreme in 
the sphere of the conscience; the state, however, was to enforce its 
enactments, either by a direct or delegated authority. The Evening Post 
contended that a church-governed state would be even a more intoler- 
able tyranny than a state-governed Church. Although Ricasoli had 
risen much higher when he proclaimed all forms of worship equal before 
the law, he had not been supported in his position either by the king or 
the nation, and he was compelled to give way to the time-servers who 
succeeded him. The Roman question, concluded the newspaper, could 
only be solved by severing the combination of material and spiritual 
elements. Set the mind and conscience free, declared the Evening Post, 
and the Roman question would no more exist to draw foreign armies 
of occupation on Italian soil, to oppress and disquiet Italy, and agi- 
tate Europe with continual wars and revolutions. When an Italian 
statesman appeared who had the sagacity to comprehend, courage to 
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proclaim, and popular weight and power to carry through religious 
freedom, a new and brighter era would begin for Italy. 

The plight in which the Holy Father found himself in 1868 as a 
result of the repeated attempts by the Italian Party of Action to seize 
Rome and deprive him of his temporal powers, combined with the in- 
creasing threats of the Italian Government to declare Rome the capital 
of a united Italy, quite naturally aroused the sympathy of the Roman 
Catholics throughout the world.” So heartfelt and universal was the 
feeling of compassion and resentment among them that Catholics from 
many parts of the world enlisted in the military service of His Holiness. 
In May 1868, it was estimated that the papal “crack corps” of for- 
eigners comprised 4,592 men, including 135 Canadians and 14 Ameri- 
cans.” In the United States the suggestion to recruit American soldiers 
for the defense of the Holy Father originated with the New York 
Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register™ which urged the bishops 
of the United States to take an active interest in the movement to 
raise at least a company of soldiers. An anonymous writer of a letter 
from Rome, dated January 20, 1868, warned the Catholics that the 
only way of settling the vexed Roman question was to show Garibaldi 
that the Catholic world was determined to defend the Pope, and that 
this determination would be followed by a force sufficient to sweep 
him and his followers out of existence. The writer reminded the Cath- 
olics that the patrimony of St. Peter was the common property of 
Catholic Christendom and that, therefore, it became the duty of every 
Catholic to defend it. At this point the Freeman’ s Journal appealed for 
money to be taken up by special collections, suggesting that the fol- 
lowing brief address to the Pope with a long array of substantial sub- 
scribers, be sent to him: 


Most Holy Father: We learn that the foes of religion and well-ordered 
human society are in arms to destroy your independence that we recog- 
nize to be essential to the peaceful government of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. We therefore ask the privilege of — a 
well-appointed force of Catholic soldiers, to the number of . . . men, and 
to support these, at our own expense, as a rampart for you, as the vis- 

ible Head of the Church and Vicar of Christ, against your enemies.™ 
The response to the appeal of the Freeman’s Journal, however, was 
not satisfactory. 

As a means of exciting increased interest among American Cath- 
olics, Mr. C. Carrol Tevis, former Brigadier General in the United 
States Service, and at that time, a private in the Pontifical Zouaves, 
in a letter from Rome, dated January 23, 1868, stated that “decency 
did not admit of a detailed recital of the sacrilegious acts committed 
by the so-called ‘band of heroes’.”” He regretted that the sympathies of 
the American press for everything which bore the name of a republican 
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movement should blind them to the truth and induce their correspond- 
ents to conceal the outrages which would have disgusted the blackest 
of Abolitionists. Mr. Tevis warned his readers that the true nature of 
Garibaldi’s republic was nothing but the triumph of lawless adventures 
intent upon rapine and the destruction of every institution of morality, 
decency, and religion.® 


Late in 1867 an interesting pamphlet entitled Rome and the Popes 
by Dr. Karl Brandes and translated by the Rev. W. J. Wiseman, was 
published in New York and Cincinnati by the Benziger Brothers. It 
was intended as a philosophico-historical demonstration of the thesis 
that the union between the Roman Catholic Church and the Eternal 
City was indissoluble. In the fervent language of a devout Catholic, 
Dr. Brandes examined the history of the Papacy, basing his demon- 
stration on the data accepted on the subject by his co-religionists. For 
the future, Dr. Brandes was, of course, sanguine, though he admitted 
that the Pope might temporarily be deprived of his dominions but, to 
quote from the translator, “a Nabucodonosor may arise, but he and 
his deeds shall perish.” 


In 1867 a serious diplomatic complication arose between the 
United States and the Vatican which influenced American opinion on 
the Roman Catholic question. In that year the American Legation in 
Rome was abruptly closed by the action of Congress in refusing to 
continue the appropriation for the mission on the ground that the 
American Protestant Church had been ordered outside the walls of 
Rome. An impartial analysis of the controversy in the public press 
and of the spirited debates in Congress both at the time of the closing 
of the mission and during the efforts that were made to revive it 
prove, this writer believes, that religious feeling played a considerable 
part in the decision of Congress not to appropriate any funds for the 
continuance of the American legation at the Vatican. The assurances 
given by Mr. Rufus King, the American Minister, that there was no 
truth to the rumor that the American Protestant Church had been or- 
dered by the papal authorities outside the walls of Rome failed to alter 
the inconsiderate and hasty decision of Congress to end diplomatic re- 
lations with the papal government. It is true that some members of 
the House objected to the motion to strike Rome from the diplomatic 
list on the ground that since the United States maintained relations with 
other European countries in which the Protestant religion was not 
any more tolerated than it was in Rome there was no reason why an 
exception should be made in the case of the Vatican; and it is also true 
that other representatives urged that a minister at the Vatican was 
important in order to protect the large number of Americans who vis- 
ited Rome. But these reasons proved insufficient to persuade the ma- 
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jority of the House members who went out of their way to find argu- 
ments to support their belief that the continuance of the mission at 
Rome served no useful purpose. It is this writer’s firm belief that an 
important consideration that led Congress to close the American mis- 
sion was the conviction that Victor Emmanuel II was shortly to as- 
sume the remaining portions of the States of the Church. At that time 
when the sympathy of Americans was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
political unification of the entire peninsula under the House of Savoy, 
it did not seem wise nor proper to Congress to place any obstacle in 
the path of His Majesty to complete the efforts of the Italian people 
to become united under his enlightened leadership. Nevertheless, it is 
to be regretted that Congress should not have acted more openly and 
with greater frankness than it did. As it was, Rufus King never even 
received his official letter of recall, so that he was not able to take 
formal leave of the papal authorities. In whatever light we regard the 
question it was neither a very gracious exit for Mr. King nor a dig- 
nified ending to this chapter of American diplomatic history.” 


The fact remains that by the end of 1868, as some newspapers 
noted, the bulwarks of the Roman Church temporal were being knocked 
down one after the other. Of course, the New York Herald (Dec. 13, 
1868) and other newspapers kept insisting that the spiritual authority 
of the Church was of divine origin and therefore rested on a foundation 
that political changes could not shake. 


When the troops of Victor Emmanuel occupied Rome and the 
Pope lost his temporal power, the New York Daily Times remarked 
that “such a figure, the centre of the Church’s affection, freed from 
earthly insignia and earthly complications, possessed a far deeper in- 
fluence over the Roman Catholics of all countries than did ever a petty 
Italian prince, governing badly a wretched and oppressed population.” 
Nevertheless, the protest of American Catholics against the unlawful 
capture of Rome showed principally their Catholic loyalty, and testified 
to their strong faith in their religion, their abhorrence of a sacrilege, 
and their unshaken devotion to the Holy See. In this the New York 
Catholic World™ had not expected the sympathy of its Protestant fel- 
low-citizens. However, as the protest was also one against injustice, 
illegal voting, and robbery, the Catholic review hoped that all honest 
men, irrespective of religious prejudice, would give it the approval 
of silence at least, even if their sympathy with the opposite cause did 
not allow them to give it open applause. Catholics from many cities 
of America expressed their deep sympathy with the plight of His Holi- 
ness and their firm opposition to the loss of his temporal powers. The 
Catholics of New York City revived the movement to invite the Pope 
to remove the seat of his ecclesiastical government to the United States 
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and for this purpose large sums of money were collected by public 
subscription. Everywhere Catholics, under the leadership of their 
bishops and priests, gave evidence of the intense Catholic faith which 
pervaded the whole American Catholic Church. The monster parochial 
meetings held in the large cities were such as had never been assembled 
before for any such purposes. Whatever were the effects of the Ameri- 
can Catholic protests, their moral and religious significance could not 
be denied and were not underrated, for they were unmistakable. 


Meanwhile, however, important mass meetings were held in many 
important cities of the United States to congratulate the people of Italy 
on the achievement of their independence and the political unification 
of their country. With the support of the American press, meetings 
were organized all over the country to express the sympathy of the 
American people for the unity of Italy. In New York City a mass 
meeting at the Academy of Music, on January 12, 1871, was sponsored 
by over one hundred leading Americans. The meeting was significant 
in its expression, and the sympathy it evoked was deep and universal. 
Similar gatherings were held in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Lawrence, Mass., 
San Francisco, Boston, and many other cities. At the meeting held in 
the Music Hall in Boston on February 23, 1871, the Rev. Dr. Minor 
offered resolutions expressive of hearty rejoicings in whatever tended 
to “disenthral” the sovereignty of the Pope. Another speaker, the 
Rev. F. H. Hedge, of Brookline, repeated what so many other Protes- 
tants had said many times before, that the Roman Church had existed 
without temporal power for nearly a thousand years, and the depriva- 
tion of it could not be fatal to her so long as she retained the faith of 
her disciples. Dr. Edwin Whipple, another speaker, stated that if he 
felt the same passionate dislike to Romanism as filled many Protestant 
breasts, he would have regretted the dethronement of the Pope. As it 
was, however, he believed that the act of deprivation of his temporal 
sovereignty tended to increase rather than diminish his spiritual power 
—the only influence Protestantism had reason to deride. 


In conclusion this author believes that bias played an important 
role in molding American opinion on the religious problem of the 
Italian Risorgimento. However, it has been seen that the attempts 
made by Pius IX, in the early days of his rule, to better the political 
condition of his people were greeted with universal enthusiasm in 
America. Protestants no less than Catholics then joined in praise of 
the Pope and wished him Godspeed in his reign so nobly begun. But 
when the Pontiff, too weak to combat the reactionary forces of Europe, 
abrogated his liberal edicts and thus precipitated a republican revolu- 
tion in Rome, America was at once divided into two camps—the 
Protestants who took sides with the revolutionists, and the Catholics 
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who rallied to the support of the Pope. On the one side the argument 
was advanced that the people of Rome were justified in choosing for 
themselves the form of government which seemed to them best fitted 
to promote their happiness and prosperity. On the other side was the 
contention that the temporal power of the Pope was the basis of his 
spiritual authority and the foundation of the Catholic Church, and as 
such had to be defended by every true Catholic. On both sides there 
developed the bitterness possible only between exponents of rival re- 
ligious faiths. This feeling persisted throughout the period of the 
Risorgimento and reached its highest point with the capture of Rome 
as capital of Italy and the consequent loss of the temporal power of 
the Pope.” 
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and State in Italy from Cavour to 1929. 
Concerned only with the theoretical dis- 
cussions of the question, Professor Hal- 
perin’s study deals with (1) the liberal 
tradition of the Risorgimento: Cavour 
and the problem of Church and State; 
(2) post-Cavourian separatists; (3) 
anti-separatist cross-currents; (4) sep- 
aratism in transition; (5) Church and 
State in Fascist theory. In 1939 Pro- 
fessor Halperin treated the same sub- 
jects in a study entitled Italy and the 
Vatican at War: a Study of their Re- 
lations from the Outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War to the Death of Pope Pius 
IX. (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 

















BUCER STUDY SINCE 1918 
Barp THompson, Vanderbilt University 


Since the close of World War I, the importance of Martin 
Bucer has been advanced by the researches of many writers. The 
following bibliography* offers a review of what seem to be the 
materials and trends of chief importance in the cumulative study of 
Bucer. Each title has been numbered to facilitate reference. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Bucer’s Writings. The first collected edition of Bucer’s Works 
is in preparation. Martini Buceri Opera, edited for the Protestant Fac- 
ulty at Strassburg by Francois Wendel and others, will consist of three 
series : the Latin Works in 16 volumes, the German Works in nine, and 
the Correspondence in approximately six. Each writing will be publish- 
ed in its original language, with an introduction and notes. First to 
appear was Bucer’s important political treatise De Regno Christi 
(Paris, 1954),* edited by Wendel as vol. XV of the Latin Works (XV 
bis: the French translation). Also in preparation by F. J. Taylor 
are selected writings of Melanchthon and Bucer: Library of Christian 
Classics, XIX. Of a number of single texts published since 1918, the 
following have not found an appropriate place within the limits of this 
review : 

2. Das ym selbs niemant sonder anderen leben soll . . . (a sermon of 1523). 

2a. Republished in French translation by Henri Strohl under the title: Traité 
de l'amour du prochain (Paris, 1949): Cahiers de la Revue d’histoire et de 
philosophie religieuses, No. 32. 

2b. Republished in English translation by Paul T. Fuhrmann under the title: 
Instruction in Christian Love, 1523 (Richmond, 1951). 

3. Von der Kirchen mengel und fihl und wie dieselben su verbessern (1547 ?) 


In: Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Erganzungsband V, Festschrift fir 
Hans von Schubert, 1929, 46-59. 


Bibliography. Robert Stupperich’s Bibliographia Bucerana: 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, N. 169, Jahr- 
gang 58, heft 2, 27-96,* presents an extensive list of (I) Bucer’s 
published Works, (11) published letters sent and received by Bucer, 
and (III) literature about Bucer. Writings in English are incompletely 
reported. Stupperich’s “Stand und Aufgabe der Butzer Forschung,” 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XLII (1951), 244-59,° is a bibli- 
ographical review, supplemented by his “Bucerana” in the succeeding 
volume, XLIII (1952), 106-07.° Karl Schottenloher’s Bibliographie zur 
deutschen Geschichte im Zcitalter der Glaubensspaltung, 1517-1585 


*The third in a series of bibliographies devoted to the historical literature written since 
1918 about the Reformed churches of the sixteenth century. See: John T. MeNeill, ‘‘ Thirty 
Years of Calvin Study,’’ Church History, XVII (1948), 207-40; and Bard Thompson, 
‘‘Zwingli Study Since 1918,’’ Church History, XIX (1950), 116-28. 
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(Leipzig, 1933-40)‘ offers in vols. I and II (Personen) and in vol. V 
(Nachtrage) a listing of Bucer materials to 1940. 

Biography. Hastings Eells’ Martin Bucer (New Haven, 1931)° 
is a full and thoroughly documented biography, written by an able 
Bucer scholar whose many writings are reported in this review. Aside 
from that volume, no major biography has appeared since Gustav 
Anrich’s Martin Bucer (Strasbourg, 1914). One will find biographi- 
cal data and an estimate by Anrich, under “Bucer” in Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, 1, 1294-98.° Robert Stupperich has pub- 
lished a brief study, partly biographical: Martin Bucer. Der Reforma- 
tor des Elsasses und Einiger des deutschen Protestantismus (Berlin, 
1941).*° And two biographical sketches have been written to commem- 
orate the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformer’s death: Al- 
fred Erichson’s Martin Bucer (Strassburg, 1951)" and Francois 
Wendel’s Martin Bucer. Esquisse de sa vie et sa pensée pubhiée a loc- 
casion du 4° centenaire de sa mort (Strasbourg, 1951).” 

I]. Bucer’s INFLUENCE Upon CALVIN 

The indebtedness of Calvin to Bucer remains an important sub- 
ject of enquiry. The first possibility—that Bucer contributed to Cal- 
vin’s conversion—has been considered and rejected. In ‘Martin Bucer 
and the Conversion of John Calvin,” Princeton Theological Review 
XXII (1924), 402-19," and in the biography, Martin Bucer (8), 
Hastings Eells rejects Kampschulte’s thesis (1869) that Calvin was 
Bucer’s student in Strassburg: the unnamed “youth of Noyon” men- 
tioned by Bucer in a letter to Farel of May 1, 1528, is thought to 
have been Olivétan not Calvin. Jacques Pannier also names Olivétan: 
‘Recherches sur l’évolution religieuse de Calvin jusqu’a sa conversion,” 
Revue dhistoire ct de philosophic religieuses, 111 (1923), 189-209; 
277-323."* Wilhelm Pauck, in “Calvin and Butzer,” Journal of Reli- 
gion, 1X (1929), 237-56" (republished in 1950 as Ch. 6 of his Heri- 
tage of the Reformation), sets the Synod of Bern (1537) as the prob- 
able first meeting of the two reformers. And Eells concurs. But few 
scholars doubt a previous literary influence. On this point, one may 
consult Jacquet Pannier’s Recherches sur la formation intellectuelle de 
Calvin (Paris, 1931), 64-69."° 

Calvin’s years in Strassburg (1538-41) present a more likely con- 
text for Bucer’s influence. In Calvin a Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 1925)” 
Jacques Pannier suggests that this association with Bucer left Calvin 
“more himself . . . more calvinistic.’” Eells (8) confines Bucer’s di- 
rect influence to Calvin's commentaries and the Genevan liturgy, leav- 
ing all else in “the realm of controversy.” But in his article on 
“Bucer” (9), Anrich places the Strassburg Reformer “among the 
Fathers of the Reformed Church” and extends his influence upon Cal- 
vin to include the doctrines of predestination and Lord’s Supper, the 
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theories of church discipline and government, and the patterns for 
his liturgical and exegetical works. Pauck (15) supports Anrich in 
most particulars and concludes that Calvin “left Strassburg a pupil or 
follower of Butzer.” A similar position is taken by Albert Hyma in 
Renaissance to Reformation (Grand Rapids, 1951),’* ch. XV. In this 
and in an earlier work, The Christian Renaissance (New York, 
1925),'"° Hyma presents Bucer as the essential link in a line of in- 
fluence from Gansfort and the Brethren of the Common Life, through 
Hinne Rode, to Calvin: “Hinne Rode was more of a Calvinist in 


1520 than Calvin was in 1535... [but Bucer] went just one step 
further than Rode, becoming . . . a Calvinist, and he made Calvin a 


Calvinist.” As evidence that Strassburg was “the sponsor of French 
Protestantism,” Jean-D. Benoit cites Calvin’s indebtedness to Bucer in 
matters of discipline, liturgy and the psalter: ‘Calvin 4 Strasbourg,’’”® 
one of four anniversary (1538-1938) essays entitled Caizin a@ Stras- 
bourg (Strasbourg, 1938). In the second essay, ““Bucer et Calvin,’ 
Jaques Courvoisier studies the Reformers in their Strassburg relation- 
ship and compares Bucer’s irenic spirit and Calvin’s logical mind. In 
the third, P. Scherding measures Bucer’s influence upon Calvin in terms 
of the essential character of the Reformed Church: “Calvin, der Mann 
der Kirche, und die Bedeutung seines Strassburger Aufenthalts.”” 
D. A. Kuntz’s “Reformierte Kirchen in und um Strassburg’ con- 
cludes the volume. Francois Wendel, in Calvin: Sources et évolution de 
sa pensée religicuse (Paris, 1950),** refers to the Strassburg period 
as ‘a definitive stage in the life of Calvin” but stresses the total en- 
vironment of the city (“one of the most important centers of European 
Protestantism”) and emphasizes what Calvin accomplished rather 
than what Bucer contributed: he notes the latter’s influence upon 
Calvin in matters of liturgy, discipline, the Psalter, exegetical methods, 
and the clarification of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. John T. Mc- 
Neill writes informatively of the period in Ch. X of The History and 
Character of Calvinism (New York, 1954). 

The thesis that “Butzerianism” was the direct preparation of 
Calvinism without which it cannot be properly understood was pre- 
sented in several pre-war studies, especially August Lang’s Calvin 
(1909) and Anrich’s Bucer (1914), and has been reaffirmed in books 
recently published or republished, especially Reinhold Seeberg’s Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte, 1V/2 (Leipzig, 1898, 1920),°* Lang’s 
Reformation und Gegenwart (Gititersloh, 1918),** and Otto Ritschl’s 
Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, I11/xlvi (Gottingen, 1926).** 
Ritschl ascribes greater ‘theological originality” to Bucer and is 
aware of his formative influence upon Calvinism. In Reformation, 
Orthodoxie und Rationalismits, 1/1 (Gtitersloh, 1937), Hans Emil 
Weber notes the mystical and humanistic tendencies in Bucer’s thought, 
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which he describes as eine christosentrische ethische Geistesmystik; he 
devotes a section to the “working out of the Butzerian heritage” in Cal- 
vinism. Bucer is treated in every chapter of Henri Strohl’s La Pensée 
de la Réforme (Neuchatel, 1951).*° Strohl believes that “Calvin deriv- 
ed much from Bucer” but that the latter’s thoughts acquired world- 
wide significance only through the mediation of Calvin, who clarified 
them and supported them scripturally. Wendel frequently cites Bucer’s 
influence in Calvin: Sources et évolution de sa Pensée religicuse (24), 
particularly in chapte:s on the organization of the Genevan church and 
on the doctrines of Church and sacraments. The theological relation- 
ship between the two reformers is treated briefly in books which will 
be cited again in other contexts: Johann Adam’s Evangelische Kirchen- 
geschichte der Stadt Strassburg bis sur fransdsischen Revolution 
(Strassburg, 1922)** and Gerhard Ritter’s Die Neugestaltung Europas 
im 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1950).** In the personality of Calvin, Rit- 
ter finds Bucer’s “wise, weltoffenen nature and practical sense,’ com- 
bined with Luther’s religious depth and Zwingli’s determination and po- 
litical acumen. 

Lang (27) stressed Bucer’s influence upon Calvin's doctrine of 
predestination. In De ontwikkeling van Bucer’s pracdestinatiegedachten 
voor het optreden van Calvijn (Amsterdam, 1922), J.W. van den 
Bosch shows that the doctrine taught in the first edition of Calvin’s 
Institutes (1536) bore the same religious significance as that which 
Bucer had formulated earlier; but he lacks evidence to prove direct 
dependence. Pauck (15) believes that Bucer’s doctrine arose from 
the “practical, sociological observation” that some men are religious 
and some are not; it did not preclude his belief in free will. “The elect 
are those who have the spirit, and those who have the spirit are enabled 
to believe in the word and to express it by good works in a virtuous 
life according to the Scripture.” Pauck concedes that Bucer’s thought 
underwent development; but Calvin also left Strassburg with a “more 
precise” doctrine of predestination. Constantin Hopf has contributed 
a relevant document: “A Letter of Martin Bucer,” Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XLIV (1943), 67-72.% Included is Bucer’s answer, 
dated 1541, to the questions of predestination and reprobation put to 
him by the Italian Protestants. 

Lang also attributed Calvin's church polity to Bucer. An excellent 
introduction to the latter’s ecclesiology is Jaques Courvoisier’s La 
notion d’église ches Bucer, dans son développement historique (Paris, 
1935).*° He shown that by 1536 Bucer awarded the power of the keys 
to the community but gave the exercise of that power to the ministry. 
Robert Stupperich has made two shorter studies of his conceptions of 
the nature, ministry, and unity of the Church: “Die Kirche in M. 
Bucers theologischer Entwicklung,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschich- 
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te, XXXV (1938), 81-101;*° and “M. Bucers Anschauungen von der 
Kirche,” Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, XVII (1940), 131- 
148.7 In L’Eglise de Strasbourg. Sa constitution et son organisation 
(Paris, 1942),°* Francois Wendel devotes an extensive chapter (III) 
to the organization of the Strassburg church (1532-35) prior to Cal- 
vin's arrival. And Henri Strohl has shown that the Basel regulations 
of 1529 formed the basis of the Strassburg polity: ‘‘La théorie et la 
pratique des quatre ministéres 4 Strasbourg avant l’arrivee de Cal- 
vin,” Etudes sur Calvin ct le Calvinisme (Paris, 1935), 122-44. 

According to Pannier, in Calvin a Strasbourg (17), Bucer merely 
strengthened Calvin’s views on polity. Lang’s contention, that Bucer’s 
influence was formative, receives strong confirmation in Gustav An- 
rich’s Strassburg und die calvinische Kirchenverfassung (Tubingen, 
1929)*° and in two writings by Henri Strohl: “La notion d’église chez 
les Réformateurs,” Revue d’histoire et de philosophic religieuses, XI 
(1936), 265-319; and La Pensée de la Réforme (30). Pauck (15) 
concurs: the Reformed “type of church” was Bucer’s gift to the 
world, “through the work of his strong and brilliant executive Cal- 
vin.” Courvoisier takes a similar position in La notion d’église ches 
Bucer (35) and in “Bucer et l'oeuvre de Calvin,’ Revue de théologic 
et de philosophic, XX1 (1933), 66-77;* in the latter writing, Strass- 
burg is accounted the “principal source” of the Calvinist reform. Jo- 
seph Bohatec presents a detailed interpretation of the relationship in 
Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche (Breslau, 1937).** 

Il]. Tur Lorp’s SUPPER AND SACRAMENTAL NEGOTIATIONS 

Two followers of Wessel Gansfort were influential in the mak- 
ing of the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, according to Al- 
bert Hyma, an able student of the Devotio Moderna. In his writings 
previously cited (18, 19) and concisely in “Hoen’s Letter on the 
Eucharist and Its Influence upon Carlstadt, Bucer and Zwingli,” 
Princeton Theological Review, XXIV (1926), 124-31,“* Hyma shows 
that Bucer was “converted” from ‘‘Luther’s view of the bodily pres- 
ence” late in 1524 by Hoen’s letter and Rode’s personal persuasion. 
Hastings [ells concurs but notes the previous, disquieting influence 
of Carlstadt: “The Genesis of Martin Bucer’s Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper,” Ibid., XXIV (1920), 225-51. Johann Adam (31) cites 
Bucer’s Grund und Ursach (1524) to prove that he had already ac- 
cepted Carlstadt’s view. Preserved Smith also names Carlstadt: A 
Short History of Christian Theophagy (Chicago, 1922).*° Robert 
Stupperich devotes a careful study to the position of Bucer and his 
associates in the years of change, 1524-25: “Strassburgs Stellung im 
Beginn des Sakramentsstreits,” drchiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XXXVIII (1941), 249-72." 

Eells (45) doubts that Bucer was a “thoroughgoing Zwinglian” : 
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it was not that he denied the presence of Christ but that he affirmed 
the necessity of faith. Walther Kohler agrees, but rather because he 
finds Erasmian influence (i.e., the mystical real presence) in Bucer’s 
Grund und Ursach (1524) and Apologia (1526): Zwingli und Luther: 
Ihr Streit tiber das Abendmahl nach seinen politischen und religidsen 
Beziehungen, I (Leipzig, 1924).** In another study by Kohler, “Zur 
Abendmahls Kontroversie in der Reformationszeit,’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte XLVII (1928), 47-56,* it is said that Zwingli 
was won over to Strassburg’s ‘fiducial presence’’; so that the Reformed 
line of influence was not Zwingli-Bucer-Calvin, but Erasmus-Bucer- 
Zwingli-Calvin. In The Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
(Glasgow, 1927),°° Alexander Barclay’s first thought (p. 121) is to 
agree with Ebrard that Bucer, Melanchthon, Brenz and Calvin all 
came independently to the doctrine of ‘‘a real enjoyment of Christ”; 
but later (p. 230) he concedes that “perhaps Loofs is right,” who 
considers Bucer the ‘connecting link’ between Zwingli and Calvin. 
Anrich (9) dates Bucer’s mature doctrive 1529-30, terms it mystisch- 
spirtiualistische, and places it midway between Luther and Zwingli 
—with Zwingli, the elements as symbols; with Luther, the spiritual 
partaking of Christ. 

Eells devotes several articles to Bucer’s early sacramental nego- 
tiations. “Martin Bucer’s Doctrine” (45) describes his development 
from Zwinglian partisan to conciliator (1524-49). In ‘The Contribu- 
tions of Martin Bucer to the Reformation,” Harvard Theological Re- 
view, XXIV (1931), 29-42," 1528 is cited as the year when he sensed 
“that fundamentally Luther and Zwingli were in agreement.” By that 
time he was teaching the “true presence,” i.e., “the bread is not 
really the body of the Lord, but the Lord is really in the bread.” April, 
1528, is therefore ““The Correct Date for a Letter to Zwingli,” Revue 
belge de philosophic et d’histoire, 1 (1922), 314-19,” wherein Bucer 
expressed assurance that Luther and Zwingli were “in agreement on 
the truth.” In “Sacramental Negotiations at the Diet of Augsburg,” 
Princeton Theological Review, XXIII (1925), 213-35," Bucer’s uni- 
tive efforts in 1528-30 are presented in detail and with admiration. 

On Bucer’s activities at the Marburg Colloquy, one may consult Wal- 
ther Kohler’s reconstruction: Das Marburger Religionsgesprach 1529: 
Schriften des Vercins fiir Reformatiousgeschichtec, XLVIII (Leipzig, 
1920).** Information on the Tetrapolitan Confession (1530) can be 
found in Philip Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1877, 
1950), I, 525-29." 

In Unitive Protestantism (New York, 1930)** and in Ch. I (“The 
Ecumenical Idea and Efforts to Realize It, 1517-1618”) of A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement (Philadelphia, 1952),°° John T. Mc- 
Neill discusses Bucer’s negotiations through the Wittenberg Concord 
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(1536) and calls him “the most zealous exponent of the ideal of 
church unity of his age.” The same era (1529-36) is also treated in 
other writings: extensively in Vol. II of Walther Kohier’s Luther und 
Zwingli (Giitersloh, 1952)°* and in Ch. III of Hans Grass’ Die Abend- 
mahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin (Giitersloh, 1954) ;* briefly in the 
books by Preserved Smith (46) and Alexander Barclay (50). Grass 
adds an account of Bucer’s efforts (1536-38) to win Swiss confirma- 
tion of the Concord. In this connection one will want to consult O. E. 
Strasser’s “Die letzten Anstrengungen der Strassburger Theologen 
Martin Bucer und Wolfgang Capito, eine Union zwischen den deutsch- 
en Lutheranern und den schweizerischen Reformierten herzustellen,”’ 
Zwingliana, VI (1934-37), 5-15.° Interpretations of the Wittenberg 
Concord are found in E. G. Schwiebert’s Luther and His Times (St. 
Louis, 1950)," 736-39, and in Chs. XX-XXI of Eells’ Martin Bucer 
(8). Schwiebert affirms and Eells denies that Bucer and his group be- 
came “‘more Lutheran” in 1536; they agree that the Concord split the 
Swiss into two parties: ultra-Zwinglians and the moderates who fol- 
lowed Bucer and the Strassburgers. Ernst Bizer interprets the theologi- 
cal terminology of the discussions in “The Problem of Inter-commun- 
ion in the Reformation,” Jutercommunion (London, 1952), 58-83. For 
a detailed theological treatment, one may consult Helmut Gollwitzer, 
Coena Domini. Die altlutherische Abendmahslehre in ihrer Auseinan- 
dersetzsung mit dem Calvinismus (Munich, 1937). Hans Grass (59) 
includes an extensive bibliography (pp. 279-85) of other books and 
articles on the Supper strife. 

Bucer failed, according to Fells, because (a) the differences be- 
tween Luther and Zwingli were fundamental, (b) there was no stand- 
ard for measuring truth, and (c) the peace party faced the dilemma 
of joining sides or becoming a third party: “The Failure of Church 
Unification Efforts during the German Reformation,” Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, XLII (1951), 160-73.% That article also re- 
counts the failure of Bucer’s efforts toward Catholic-Protestant agree- 
ment. Bucer’s contributions to Christian unity are discussed briefly in 
Heinrich Bornkamm’s ‘“‘“Oekumenische Reformation,” Zeitwende, XXII 
(1950-51), 759-61 ;” and Rudolf Stahlin’s “Martin Bucer und die Ein- 
heit der Kirche,” Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchenseitung, V1 (1952), 
55-59. 

Some documents relative to Bucer’s unitive efforts have been 
published since 1918 and are listed here according to their dates. Hein- 
rich Bornkamm has shown that the germ of Bucer’s Vergleichung D. 
Luthers und sein gegentheyls vom Abentmal Christi is contained in his 
letter to Michael Keller of April/May, 1528: “Zwei Briefe Martin 
Bucers aus dem Abendmahlsstreit,” Ich dien: Festgabe sum 60. Ge- 
burtstage von Wilhelm Diehl (Darmstadt, 1931), 136-47. Some of 
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his correspondence with Oecolampadius, 1527-31, is found in Vol. II 
of Briefe und Akten sum Leben Ockolampads, edited by Ernst Stae- 
helin (Leipzig, 1934).°* Staehelin devotes many pages to the relation- 
ship between the two reformers in Das theologische Lebenswerk Johan- 
nes Oekolampads (Leipzig, 1939). Gustav Bossert has published one 
of his earliest formulas for concord: ‘““Bucers Vergleichsvorschlag an 
den Kurfiirsten Johann von Sachsen vom Januar 1531,” Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, XVI (1919), 221-34." Three important stud- 
ies by Ernst Bizer contain many relevant documents. The text of the 
Cassel Agreement (Bucer-Melanchthon, 1534) appears in “Martin 
Butzer und der Abendmahlsstreit: Unbekannte und unver6ffentlichte 
Aktenstiicke zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Wittenberger Konkor- 
die,” Ibid., XXXV (1938), 203-37; XXXVI (1939), 68-87 ;” the texts 
of the Wittenberg Concord and Bucer’s Erlduterung sur Konkordie, 
in Studien sur Geschichte des Abendmahlsstreits im 16. Jahrhundert 
(Giitersloh, 1940) ;” and the text of Bucer’s Bericht an die Eidgenossen 
tiber seine Verhandlung mit Luther in Schmalkalden und Gotha (1537) 
und seine Darstellung des Standes der Einigungsversuche, in “Die 
Wittenberger Konkordie in Oberdeutschland und der Schweiz: Un- 
bekannte Aktenstticke aus der Vermittlertatigkeit Martin Butzers,” 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXXVI (1939), 214-52." In Gus- 
tav Bossert’s collection, “Briefe aus dem 16. Jahrhundert,” /bid., XTX 
(1922), 138-48,” is a letter from Bucer to the ministers of Basel, June 
9, 1537, asking their aid in obtaining Swiss acceptance of the Witten- 
berg Concord. A Confession of Faith concerning the Eucharist (1537) 
—an expression of Calvin’s views which Bucer and Capito signed to 
allay suspicion that the Strassburgers had conceded too much to the 
Lutherans—is edited by J.K.S. Reid in Calvin: Theological Treatises: 
Library of Christian Classics, XXII (Philadelphia, 1954), 168-69." 
Amadeo Molnar has edited “a correspondence entre les Fréres Tché- 
ques et Bucer, 1540-42,” Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religicuses, 
XXXI (1951), 102-56. Some of Bucer’s correspondence with Luther 
is contained in Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, Briefbinde 
I-XT (Weimar, 1930-38). Bucer’s correspondence published prior to 
1918 (and thus outside the limits of the review) is listed in Schotten- 
loher’s Bibliographic (7), V, 37, and in Stupperich’s Bibliographia Bu- 
cerana (4), p. 77. 

The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper which Bucer taught in England 
will be discussed in section VT, below. 

TV. Bucer As REFORMER, PAstTor, EDUCATOR 

An excellent introduction to the Strassburg Reformation is Henri 
Strohl’s Le Protestantisme en Alsace (Strasbourg, 1950).** Part T pre- 
sents the history of the reform through the Augsburg Interim and 
treats many aspects of Bucer’s career to he discussed in this section. Jo- 
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hann Adam’s Evangelische Kirchengeschichte der Stadt Strassburg 
(31) offers a more extensive study of the same era, with useful 
chapters on the Supper strife and unitive efforts, on the Peasants’ 
Revolt, relations with the Anabaptists, and political history. In his 
Evangelische Kirchengeschichte der clsassischen Territorien bis sur 
fransésischen Revolution (Strassburg, 1928), Adam traces the course 
of the reformation in other Alsatian localities. Francois Wendel’s doc- 
toral thesis, L’Eglise de Strasbourg (38), presents the ordinances, of fi- 
cial doctrine and organization of the church, 1532-35. In an interpreta- 
tive study, Die Strassburger Reformation: Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte XXXV1/131 (Leipzig, 1918) ,° Gustav Anrich 
finds in Calvinism “an extension of . . . the Strassburg Reformation in 
the breadth of the Protestant world.”” Hans Baron draws extensively 
upon Strassburg affairs to support the thesis that, despite the dominance 
of religion, “political and economic conditions remained very real fac- 
tors in supporting or restricting the influence of religious movements 
upon political thought and action’’: “Religion and Politics in the Ger- 
man Imperial Cities during the Reformation,” English Historical Re- 
view, LII (1937), 405-27; 614ff." Collateral references are: 


82. Rodolphe Reuss, Histoire de Strasbourg (Paris, 1922). 

83. O. Winckelmann (ed.), Politische Correspondence der Stadt Strassburg im 
Zeitalter der Reformation. Vol. IV: 1 halbband, 1546-47 (Strassburg, 1931) ; 
2 halbband, 1547-50 (Strassburg, 1933). 

84. Henri Strohl, “Bale et Strasbourg au siécle de la Réforme,” Revue d’histoire 
et de philosophie religieuses, IX (1929), 140-48. 

85. Franziskus Petri, “Strassburgs Beziehungen zu Frankreich wahrend der 
Reformationszeit,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, VIII (1929), 134-65. 

86. Walther Kohler, “Zwingli und Strassburg,” Jbid., XX (1942), 145-80. 

87. Henri Strohl, “Martin Bucer in Strassburg,” Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, LI- 
(1951), 193ff. 


The cure of souls according to Bucer’s Von der wahren Seelsorge 
(1538) has been described by Jaques Courvoisier in La notion d’église 
chez Bucer (35) and by John T. McNeill in The History of the Cure 
of Souls (New York, 1951), VIII/vi.** In this connection, two studies 
have been made of the “Christian fellowship’—a system of groups 
similar in purpose to the Pietist collegia—which Bucer probably estab- 
lished in his later years in Strassburg: Gustav Anrich, “Ein Bedacht 
Bucers tiber die Einrichtung von ‘christlichen Gemeinschaften’,” Archiv 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXVI (1929), 46-70; and Werner Bel- 
lardi, Die Geschichte der “christlichen Gemeinschaft” in Strassburg 
1546-1550 (Leipzig, 1934). 

Walther Kohler has written two volumes designed to reflect the 
moral conduct of the period: Ziircher Ehegericht und Genfer Konsis- 
torium (Leipzig, 1942). In volume II—Das Ehe- und Sittengericht 
in den stiddeutschen Reichsstadten—Kohler assigns a chapter (XIII) 
to moral discipline and the marriage rite in Strassburg, and part of 
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another (XIV/b) to the influence of Strassburg upon Calvin (1538-41) 
in these and related matters. 

Contributions continue to be made to the intensive study of the 
Strassburg liturgy begun around the turn of the century by Buchsen- 
schtitz, Hubert, Smend and others. In Martin Bucer’s Liturgical Ideas 
(Assen, 1954)” G. J. Van de Poll reviews in detail the liturgical refor- 
mation in Strassburg, devotes a chapter (III) to the theological bases 
of Bucer’s ideas, and traces his formative influence upon the liturgies 
of the sixteenth century. Despite Bucer’s limitations, which he men- 
tions (pp. 171 f.), Van de Poll credits him with the development of 
“the actual character” of the Reformed church. In An Outline of Chris- 
tian Worship (Oxford, 1936)** and extensively in John Knox's Gene- 
van Service Book, 1556 (‘dinburgh, 1931),°* William D. Maxwell 
presents the structure and characteristics of Reformed worship as they 
emerged from Bucer’s rite of 1537-39 and passed into the Genevan 
and Scottish traditions. A reliable German text of that rite is included 
in Stephen A. Hurlbut’s The Liturgy of the Church of Scotland since 
the Reformation (Washington, 1944). * Serious students of the litur- 
gical history of Strassburg are referred to two articles by Robert 
Will in Revue dhistoire et de philosophic religieuses: “Les origines 
de la liturgie protestante de Strasbourg,” IX(1929), 479-86;°" and 
“Encore les origines de la liturgie protestante de Strasbourg,” XI 
(1931), 520-37. * In Die Kirchenordnungen von Ziegenhain und Kas- 
sel 1539 (Marburg, 1939),°* Alfred Uckeley has edited the important 
Hessian church-orders to which Bucer contributed—Ordenung der 
Christlichen Kirchensucht and Ordnung der Kirchen su Kassel. Van de 
Poll discusses both in Ch. IV/2. [The reorganization of the Hessian 
church is described in Eells’ Martin Bucer (8), Ch. XXII, and in Wil- 
helm Mauer’s “Martin Bucer und Hesse,’ Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, L1 
(1951), 128 ff., 159f.]°° Recent interest in the Cologne rite (1543) lies 
in the context of its influence upon the Book of Common Prayer. (See 
section VI, below.) Reconstructions of that liturgy are found in L. D. 
Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy (Philadelphia, 1947)’ and Leonhard 
Fendt’s Der lutherische Gottesdienst des 16. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 
1923) ;*” extensive notes in Van de Poll, Ch. IV/3; and background 
data in Eells (8), Ch. XX XI. Those concerned with the present rele- 
vance of the Reformed tradition are directed to recent interpretations 
by two Presbyterian theological professors. James H. Nichols writes 
appreciatively of “The Liturgical Tradition of the Reformed Churches,” 
Theology Today, X1(1954), 210-24:'” whereas Ilion T. Jones, in A 
Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship (New York, 1954),' is 
sometimes embarrassed by the Reformers and finds his ideal in the 
worship of the American churches in the nineteenth century. 

Théodore Gérold reviews the liturgical music and song books in 
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public use between 1525-41, in Les plus anciennes mélodies de l’éghse 
protestante de Strasbourg et leurs auteurs (Paris, 1929)"*—the most 
useful perhaps of several books in the field. A facsimile of Das grosse 
Strassburger Gesangbuch 1541 (Stuttgart, 1953)" has been pub- 
lished, with an historical introduction appended. In addition to Bucer’s 
Preface, the text includes musical versions of the Gloria Patri, Te Deum 
and Sanctus, of the Creed, “‘Pater Noster’ and Commandments. Jo- 
hannes Ficker studies the history and character of that song book in 
“Das groésste Prachtwerk des Strassburger Buchdrucks,” Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, XX XVII1(1941), 189-230." Bucer’s preface 
is appended. 

Jacques Courvoisier has made a comparative study of “Les caté- 
chismes de Genéve et de Strasbourg,” Etudes sur Calvin et le Calvinisme 
(Paris, 1935), 105-21." 

Bucer’s instruction for the use of Scripture in preaching—Quo- 
modo S. Literae pro Concionibus tractandae sint instructio (1531)— 
has been published with a parallel French translation and an introduc- 
tion, by Pierre Scherding and Francois Wendel, under the title: “Un 
Traité d’exégése pratique de Bucer,” Revue d’histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses, XX VI (1946), 32-75.7° 

The educational system of Strassburg under Bucer and the Sturms 
has been studied by Adam (31), by Hyma (18) who relates it to the 
Schools of the Brethren of the Common Life, and by Eells (8) who 
sees it as a part of the “intellectual revolt” which marked the Refor- 
mation. Another useful introduction is Allan H. Gilbert’s “Martin Bucer 
on Education,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XVIII 
(1919), 321-45. Herman Gumbel outlines the history of Strass- 
burg humanism from Jacob Wimpfeling to John and Jacob Sturm, in 
“Humanitas alsatica,” Elsass-Lothringisches Jahrbuch, XV11(1939), 
1-36."° Henri Strohl devotes two studies to the relationship between 
humanism and theology in Bucer’s educational policy: “Théologie et 
Humanisme a Strasbourg au moment de la création de la Haute-Ecole,” 
Revue d’histoire et de philosophic religieuses, XVII (1937), 435-56; 
and Bucer, humaniste chrétien (Paris, 1939)."* In the latter, Strohl 
discusses the influence of humanism upon Bucer’s scientific method in 
biblical study and exegesis. 

Bucer’s Ein summarischer Vergriff der Christlichen Lehre und 
Religion (1548)—a confession written shortly before his exile to af- 
firm the Tetrapolitan faith in opposition to the Augsburg Interim—has 
been published with a parallel French translation and an introduction 
by Francois Wendel under the title: Martin Bucer: Résumé sommaire 
de la Doctrine chrétienne (Paris, 1951). 

V. SoctaL AND PotitTicaL ETHICS 
The social and political implications of Bucer’s emphasis upon the 
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moral character of the Kingdom of God have been explained by Wil- 
helm Pauck in ‘Luther and Butzer,” Journal of Religion, 1X(1929), 
85-98" republished in 1950 as Ch. V. of his Heritage of the Reforma- 
tion). Bucer found the basis of morality, according to Pauck, in the 
“strict observance of the Will of God given in the Gospel,” applicable 
to all of life. The state, bound to the Word as law, is obliged to guar- 
antee the Church and to propagate the Kingdom.on earth. Whereas 
Luther identified the Kingdom with the communio sanctorum and 
separated it from secular orders, Bucer identified it with the elect, who 
form a visible community of love. But the limits of the Kingdom are 
enlarged as Bucer’s idea of election is enlarged to include all who 
prove themselves in virtue. Henri Strohl arrives at similar conclu- 
sions: “Bucer, Interpréte de Luther,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses, X1X(1939), 233-61." From this perspective, Rudolf 
Schultz explains that Bucer assigned the magistrate a spiritual responsi- 
bility and demanded that he be a Christian: Martin Butsers Anschauung 
von der christlichen Oberkeit (Nordheim, 1932)."° And according to 
Hans Baron, Bucer’s ideal state was a respublica, similar to that of 
Israel before the monarchy: “Calvinistic Republicanism and Its His- 
torical Roots,” Church History, V111(1939), 30-42." 

Though Bucer outlined his political ethics in early writings (e.g., 
the 1530 edition of his Commentary on Matthew), he expressed 
them maturely in De Regno Christi, written in 1551 to show Edward 
VI how to christianize England. Pauck has done an able introduction 
to that text, one which should be read with his ‘““Luther and Butzer”’: 
‘Martin Bucer’s Conception of a Christian State,” Princeton Theologi- 
cal Review, XXV1(1929), 80-88.""* In an earlier monograph, Das Reich 
Gottes auf Erden: Eine Untersuchung su Butgers “De Regno Christi” 
und sur englischen Staatskirche des 16. Jahrhunderts (Berlin & Leip- 
zig, 1928), Pauck studies the impact of Bucer’s proposals and con- 
cluded that, though his ideas were not realized (partly because Eliza- 
beth’s ambitions were political and the state dominated the Church), 
his spirit was felt in the expanding British religious imperialism. In a 
reply, “Martin Bucer,” Evangelical Quarterly, 1(1929), 159-65,’° 
August Lang cited two defects: (1) Pauck overdraws the equation 
of the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Christ, misunderstanding 
the latter, and thus finds Bucer’s optimism to be ultimately “utopian” ; 
(2) he under-estimates the influence of Puritanism in British re- 
ligious affairs. In a review of the controversy, “Deux études sur Bu- 
cer,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, X(1930), 571- 
78," Henri Strohl affirms Pauck’s estimate of Bucer’s influence but 
denies that it “has proved to be” utopian. Chapters are devoted to 
3ucer in Emanuel Hirsch’s Die Reich-Gottes-Begriffe des modernen 
Denkens (G6ttingen, 1923)'* and Gottlob Schrenk’s Gottesreich und 
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Bund im alteren Protestantismus vornehmlich bei Coccejus (Giitersloh, 
1923). 

Pauck (114) attributes “the moralistic color’’ of Bucer’s Christian 
ideal to the fact that “he never ceased to be a humanist.” Ritschl (28) 
and Weber (29) also stress the importance of his humanism. Writing 
from the same perspective Henri Strohl devotes three studies to his 
social ethics. “Martin Bucer, précurseur de Christianisme social en 
Alsace du XVI°siécle,”Le Christianisme social (1922), 993-1011,’ 
includes evidence of Bucer’s influence upon Calvin. “Un aspect de 
’humanisme chrétien de Bucer,” Revue d’histoire ct de philosophie 
religieuses, XV1II(1938), 433-47,’ and the third chapter (‘“Com- 
ment former des hommes complets?”) of Bucer, humaniste chrétien 
(112) are especially concerned with De Regno Christi. In Martin 
Bucer and the English Reformation (Oxford, 1946) ,’** Ch. III, Con- 
stantin Hopf studies De Regno Christi from the standpoint of his prac- 
tical and moral teachings, e.g., on marriage and divorce, on legislation 
for the poor, on usury. 

Humanism affected other aspects of Bucer’s thought. As reported 
(111, 112), Strohl studies its influence upon his educational policies. 
In Das Humanismus und die Wiedervereinigung der Konfessionum 
(Leipzig, 1936),’°" Robert Stupperich cites it as the motive of his 
unitive efforts; McNeill makes the same point in Ch. I of A History 
of the Ecumenical Movement (57). And humanism is partly account- 
able for Bucer’s untimely interest in missions. 

According to Walter Holsten, the “anthropocentric’”’ tendency in 
Bucer’s thought led him to view Christianity also as a human religion, 
comparable to other religions—which anticipated the missionary con- 
cerns of demonstrating the superiority of Christianity and of making 
converts to it: Christentum und nichtchristliche Religionen nach der 
Auffassung Bucers: Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 107 (1936), 
105-94.'** In Holsten’s “Reformation und Mission,” Archiv fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, XLIV (1953), 1-32,’ these “tendencies toward piet- 
ism, influenced more or less by humanism,” are noted in Zwingli and 
Bibliander as well as in Bucer, Luther being the prominent exception. 
[See Holsten’s Christentum und nichtchristliche Religion nach der 
Auffassung Luthers (Giitersloh, 1932).] Heinrich Frick devotes a 
chapter to “Martin Butzer und die Judenpolitik” in his Die evangel- 
ische Mission (Bonn, 1922) ;° the “Pietist of the Reformers” is ac- 
counted the only Reformation leader “having the spirit of missions.” 
Hastings Eells has also studied “Bucer’s Plan for the Jews,” Church 
History, V1( 1937), 127-35.™ Citing the Cassel Advice and Von den 
Juden, he concludes that Bucer held harsh opinions toward the Jews 
but “‘was not interested in pushing a policy of intolerance.” 

In “Beziehungen der Waldenser zu den oberdeutschen Reforma- 
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toren vor Calvin,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LXIV (1952-53), 
308-11," Giovanni Gonnet reviews Waldensian correspondence with 
Bucer and Oecolampadius on the questions of (1) the preparation, or- 
dination and subsistence of pastors, (2) doctrine and rites, and (3) 
the life of the congregation and its relation to the state. Robert Kreider’s 
“The Anabaptists and Civil Authorities of Strasbourg, 1525-55,” 
Church History, XX1V (1955), 99-118," describes Bucer’s “struggle” 
against Anabaptism and includes the suggestion that his plan for “a 
rigorous church discipline” and, later, for the christliche Gemeinschaft 
were in answer to “the clamoring of the separatists.” Johann Adam’s 
Kirchengeschichte der Stadt Strassburg (31) contains an informative 
chapter (IX) on “the struggle with the Anabaptists to 1529.” 

The Reformer’s political activities on the continent are discussed 
at length in Gerhart Schmidt's Martin Butser als protestantischer Poli- 
tiker (Leipzig, 1936), briefly in Ch. III of Gerhard Ritter’s Die 
Neugestaltung Europas im 16. Jahrhundert (32), and individually in a 
number of monographs and articles, as follows. In a study of The At- 
titude of Martin Bucer Toward the Bigamy of Philip of Hesse (New 
Haven, 1924),’* Hastings Eells is critical of his judgment but exoner- 
ates him on the moral issue. On another matter, Eells concludes that 
the Worms articles, composed principally by Bucer and Gropper in 1540, 
form “The Origin of the Regensburg Book,” Princeton Theological 
Review, XXV1(1928), 355-72." In another appraisal of the same 
problem, “Der Ursprung des ‘Regensburger Buches’ von 1541 und 
seine Rechtfertigungslehre,’” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
XXXVI(1936), 88-116,"** Robert Stupperich notes the verbal affini- 
ties to Gropper’s Enchiridion as well as the strain of Bucer’s influence 
which was consistent with his Commentary on Romans. Bucer’s De vera 
ecclesiarum in doctrina, ceremoniis, ct disciplina reconciliatione & com- 
positione (1542), written following the Regensburg Diet in answer to 
Albert Pighius, has been published by Walter Friedensburg under the 
title, “Martin Bucer, Von der Wiedervereinigung der Kirchen, 1542,” 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXX1(1934), 145-91." Walter 
Lipgens reviews the relationship between Bucer and Gropper from the 
Colloquy of Hagenau through the Cologne Reformation, in Kardinal 
Johannes Gropper (1503-1559) und die Anfinge der katholischen Re- 
form in Deutschland (Minster, 1951). In his Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation, VI (Munich, 1926), 181-84,*° Leopold 
von Ranke includes a document pertinent to Bucer’s activity in Cologne 
(1542-43 )—a reconstruction of the remonstrances of the cathedral 
chapter and of Archbishop Hermann’s replies, entitled Acta des er- 
wiirdigen Domcapitels su Coln wider die unordentliche Annemung und 
Uffstellung Martin Bucers und cingefiihrte Neuerungen. Leonard Keil 
has edited two of Steinmetz’s polemics against Bucer’s activities in 
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Cologne: Bartholomacus Latomus: Zwei Streitschriften gegen Martin 
Bucer (Minster, 1924)."* The controversy between Bucer and Ste- 
phen Gardiner, the Henrician Bishop of Winchester, which began in 
1539 and had political overtones, has been reviewed by Hopf in Martin 
Bucer and the English Reformation (126), Ch. V, and by Pierre Ja- 
nelle in “La Controverse entre Etienne Gardiner et Martin Bucer sur 
la Discipline Ecclésiastique” (1541-48), Revue des sciences religieuses, 
V11I(1927), 452-66." In this connection, one may wish to consult 
Janelle’s introduction to Obedience in Church and State: Three Politi- 
cal Tracts by Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1930)" and James A. 
Muller’s The Letters of Stephen Gardiner (Cambridge, 1933)."* Bu- 
cer’s influence upon French Protestantism has been further emphasized 
by Ernest Stahelin’s contention that an important commentary on Mat- 
thew, published in France in 1540 and believed to have been written 
by Oecolampadius, was actually the work of Bucer: ““Oekolampad und 
Butzer in franzdsischer Ubersetzung,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, XLVII(1928), 57-63."*° And thus were Bucer’s political ethics 
transmitted. On the same matter, see Jaques Courvoisier’s Une Traduc- 
tion frangaise de Bucer sur l’évangile selon saint Matthieu: Cahiers de 
la revue @historie ct de philosophic religieuses, N. 26 (Paris, 1933) .** 
VI. Bucer IN ENGLAND 

An expatriate in 1549, Bucer yielded to the repeated invitations of 
Thomas Cranmer to come to England. Using the recently discovered 
journal of one of Fagius’ pupils, Pierre Janelle has reconstructed “Le 
voyage de Martin Bucer et Paul Fagius de Strasbourg en Angleterre 
en 1549,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religicuses, VII1(1928), 
162-77.'*" Eells has devoted a chapter (X XIX) in Martin Bucer (8) to 
“the exile in England.” Cranmer’s project for a Reformed consensus, 
which prompted him to invite Bucer, has been studied by John T. Mc- 
‘Neill in Unitive Protestantism (56) and by C. S. Carter in The 
Reformation and Reunion (London, 1938)."** 

Reference was made in the previous section (V) to the stress laid 
by Pauck (119) upon the continuing influence of Bucer’s thought on 
English Protestantism. In Martin Bucer and the English Reformation 
(126), Hopf makes a similar estimate and documents it in chapters 
relating Bucer to the Prayer Book, De Regno Christi, the Vestiarian 
Controversy, Stephen Gardiner, and the English Psalter. Hopf’s con- 
clusions are summarized in a more recent essay: “Martin Bucers 
Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der englischen Reformation,” Deutsches 
Pfarrerblatt, L1(1951), 67ff., 94 ff." According to T.H.L. Parker, 
writing in the Evangelical Quarterly, X1X (1947), 302," Hopf’s con- 
tention that “Strasbourg was as strong a factor in moulding the British 
Reformation as Wittenberg and Zurich” is “vastly exaggerated.” In 
his Calvinism (25), McNeill calls it “misleading . . . to assume that 
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the English response to Bucer and Bullinger can be sharply separated 
from Calvin’s English influence.” In addition to August Lang’s ‘“Mar- 
tin Bucer,” previously cited (120), one will wish to consult his “Mar- 
tin Bucer in England,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XX XVIII 
(1941), 230-39," and especially his Puritanismus und Pietismus: Stu- 
dien su threr Entwicklung von M. Butser bis sum Methodismus (Neu- 
kirchen, 1941),”*’ wherein he establishes an English line of influence 
from Bucer, through William Perkins (‘‘the first Pietist,” “the Father 
of Pietism”) to Spener. Lang does not find Bucer’s importance ex- 
clusively within the history of Calvinism but in “the broader develop- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism to our own time.” [An extensive 
article which deserves mention here but which I have not seen is C. Ober- 
reiner’s “Martin Bucer en Angleterre,” published in many installments 
in Revue catholique d’ Alsace, XXTV(1919)-XXVI1(1921).?°?] 

Students of the English Reformation are inclined to describe Bu- 
cer as “holding both geographically and theologically a middle position 
between Wittenberg and Zurich.” Such is the estimate of Hibbert 
lecturer Charles Beard, in The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
(London, 1927).** Similar statements are found in a number of other 
writings, for instance, T.M. Parker’s The English Reformation to 1558 
(London, 1950); G. Constant’s “Le Changement doctrinal dans 
l’église anglicane sous Edouard VI,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 
XXXI(1935), 541-65; XXXII (1936), 24-80; *° and Constant’s The 
Reformation in England, 11( London, 1941).** 

It is also generally agreed that Bucer’s ‘‘middle position” led him 
to develop a mediating doctrine of the Supper. C. H. Smyth calls it 
“Suvermerianism” (“while the mouth receives the bread and wine, 
the worthy soul receives and feeds upon the very body and blood of 
Christ”): Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI (Cam- 
bridge, 1926)."°* That book contains an important chapter (V) on 
“Cambridge and Bucer”’ and the thesis that, while Bucer was “dragged” 
toward Zwinglianism by Peter Martyr and “plunged into doubt” by 
John a Lasco, Cranmer ‘“‘never abandoned the Suvermerian theory.” 
Hopf (126) rejects both the word “Suvermerian” and the suggestion 
that Bucer wavered: he maintained a consistent doctrine of the “Real 
Presence which depends upon the partaker’s attitude of faith.” Joseph 
Clayton concurs: The Protestant Reformation in Great Britain (Lon- 
don, 1934)." Constant (157) believes that ““Cranmer’s doctrine . . . 
was in all points the doctrine of Bucer, Theodore Beza and Calvin.” 
F. W. Powicke also declines to use “Suvermerian” (“‘a misconception” ) 
and finds it hard to distinguish Bucer’s doctrine from Zwinglianism : 
The Reformation in England (London, 1941),*° an essay republished 
from Vol. IV of European Civilization: Its Origin and Development, 
edited by E. Eyre (Oxford, 1936).2° In The Treatment of the Euchar- 
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ist after Holy Communion and the Time of the Ablutions (Cambridge, 
1920),*** W. Lockton terms Bucer’s doctrine ‘“‘very similar to that of 
Zwingli.” Gregory Dix implicitly places Bucer in “the Swiss school” 
and numbers him with Cranmer, Ridley and Hooper among the “ex- 
tremists”: The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster, 1947), Ch. XVI7% 
In a reply, “Dixit Cranmer,” Church Quarterly Review, CXLIII 
(1947), 217-34; CXLIV (1948), 35-51,°* D. C. Timms calls Bucer a 
“dynamic receptionist” and denies that he exerted a Zwinglian influence 
on Crarimer. With reference to Cranmer, McNeill doubts ‘‘the assump- 
tion that Bucer and Cranmer were representatives of two irreconcil- 
able types of Reformed doctrine”: Unitive Protestantism (56). But 
in the last word on the Dix-Timms controversy, Zwingli and Cranmer 
on the Eucharist: Cranmer Dixit et Contradixit (Evanston, 1947),*° 
C. C. Richardson distinguishes Bucer and Calvin from both Zwingli 
and Cranmer: “In essence 'Bucer’s| was the doctrine later cham- 
pioned by Calvin. ... From this whole way of thinking Cranmer is es- 
tranged.” 

Bucer’s Censura (1551)—a criticism of the First Prayer Book 
(1549) which anticipated the revision of 1552—was not his initial con- 
tribution to the Anglican liturgy. The First Prayer Book itself was 
dependent in parts upon the Cologne rite which Bucer prepared, and 
Melanchthon revised, for Archbishop Hermann von Wied in 1543. This 
earlier influence is treated extensively in F. E. Brightman’s The English 
Rite (revised: London, 1921), I, xlv ff., xeviii £f.°°° In The Lutheran 
Liturgy (100), L. D. Reed summarizes the Cologne text, notes “its ma- 
terial influence” on the Prayer Book of 1549, and includes a chapter 
(VI) comparing the “Anglican and Lutheran Liturgies.” According to 
F. A. Gasquet and Edmund Bishop, “there can be no hesitation” in 
listing the 1549 edition with the Lutheran tradition: Edward VI and 
the Book of Common Prayer (revised: London, 1928).** On the other 
hand, Horton Davies, who follows C. W. Baird’s Euta.via (1856), clas- 
sifies the Cologne influence with “the Reformed heritage” inasmuch as 
Bucer “was a disciple of Calvin”: The Worship of the English Puritans 
(Westminster, 1948)."° And in his study of “The First Book of 
Common Prayer and the Windsor Commission,” Church Quarterly Re- 
view, XCVIII (1924), 51-64,’" William Page suggests that Cranmer 
turned to Bucer’s liturgies because he ‘‘saw no chance of advancing his 
cherished scheme of uniformity through” those of Luther and Zwingli. 

Van de Poll (92) and Hopf (126) review the proposals made in 
the Censura; Bucer’s influence upon the 1552 revision is found to have 
been decisive. Joseph Clayton (159) concurs but doubts that the re- 
vision was extensive enough to be called Calvinist or Zwinglian. Con- 
stant (157) suggests “considerable influence.’ Francis Procter and 
W. H. Frere agree but with little enthusiasm: 4 New History of the 
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Book of Common Praycr (revised: London, 1941)." While none of 
these scholars deny that Peter Martyr was also urging revision, F. E. 
Brightman and K. D. Mackenzie modify Bucer’s importance even more 
by noting the influence of a Lasco, Poullain, Hooper and of English 
translations of continental liturgies, and by suggesting that Bucer 
submitted his criticisms after the revision had begun: “The History of 
the Book of Common Prayer Down to 1662,” Liturgy and Worship, 
edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke and Charles Harris (London, 1932) ,™ 
130-200. A useful edition of The First and Second Prayer Books of 
Edward VI (London, 1949)*” is again available in Everyman’s Li- 
brary. Other important discussions of Bucer’s Censura are found in 
books numbered 100, 162-64, 166-67, 175. 


Proctor & Frere (170) and Brightman (166) attribute the plan and 
some of the composition of the Edwardian Ordinal to Bucer’s De Ordt- 
natione legitima ministrorum ecclesiae revocanda (1549). Philip 
Hughes agrees: The Reformation in England, II (New York, 1954).*™ 
Walter K. Firminger challenges this conclusion by suggesting that Bu- 
cer’s undated draft was simply a Latin translation of the First Edward- 
ian Ordinal upon which he commented, then appended to his Censura: 
“The Ordinal,” Liturgy and Worship (171), 626-82. Van de Poll 
(92) rejects Firminger’s thesis. According to Hopf (126), the argu- 
ment is “open to question”; but Bucer was nevertheless influential 
through his contribution to Archbishop Hermanns Consultatio. In The 
Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood (Lendon, 1936), E. C. 
Messenger devotes a chapter (VII) to Bucer and some 500 pages to the 
English Reformation; he finds the second (1552) Service Book and 
Ordinal to be ‘‘more decidedly Calvinistic and Zwinglian in tendency.” 
Messenger’s earlier book, The Lutheran Origin of the Anglican Ordinal 
(London, 1934)," has been reviewed by Robert Will in Revue d’his- 
toire et de philosophic religicuses, XV (1935), 173-75," and found 
lacking in understanding of Bucer’s contribution. 


In The Literary Lincage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611 
(Philadelphia, 1941),’** Charles G. Butterworth has shown the influ- 
ence of Bucer’s English Psalter upon the various editions of the 
Primers. Hopf (126) arrived independently at the same conclusion 
and has added to the discovery by showing the relation of Bucer’s Psal- 
ter to that of Matthew’s Bible. 


Heinrich Bornkamm has edited ‘Martin Butzers letzter Brief,” 
Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XX XVIII (1941), 239-49'—an 
answer of February 9, 1551, to the Stolberg preacher Joh. Praetorius 
concerning the English scene (the political situation, Bucer’s professor- 
ship and illness, etc.) and continental affairs (a discussion of adiaphora, 
an opinion on the Interim, etc. ). 
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VII. SumMMaAry 

It should now be evident that Bucer is no longer ‘the little known,” 
“the forgotten,” “the lesser prophet” of which the literature as late as 
the ‘twenties and even the ‘thirties spoke. The rediscovery of Bucer 
began earlier, with the assertion of his formative influence upon Cal- 
vin, in writings by Seeberg, Lang and Anrich, by Pannier and Otto 
Ritschl. Hyma (19) suggested: that Bucer “made Calvin a Calvinist” ; 
and Pauck (15) concluded that Calvin left Strassburg as Bucer’s “pupil 
or follower.’’ That thesis in its broad assertion prompted research into 
specific aspects of his influence upon Calvin. The question of church 
organization drew special investigation, to which Lang, Courvoisier, 
Stupperich and Strohl made important contributions. It was generally 
agreed that the Reformed ‘“‘type of church’ was Bucer’s creation. 

The point of Calvin’s debt to Bucer has been well taken. But recent 
Calvin scholarship has tempered the claim (cf., 24, 25, 30). And Bucer 
scholarship inclines to redirect attention to the man himself, to his 
whole life and work. 

Two concerns mark the trend in Bucer study. The first is to 
understand his personality, and thus more fully his contribution. Strohl 
(30) notes “the openness of his mind, his faculty of comprehension 
and assimilation, which qualified him to be an agent of liaison among 
the great minds of his time.” Ritter (32) marks the same trait. Cour- 
voisier (21) contrasts it to Calvin’s greater clarity of mind. And Hein- 
rich Bornkamm cites it as the reason why Bucer did not produce a firm 
kirchentypus, why his work found no enduring form, why his contri- 
bution is so hard to grasp: for he “sought conciously the whole above 
particulars, unity above opposites”: Martin Bucers Bedeutung fiir dic 
europaische Reformationsgeschichte: Schriften des Vereins fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, Nr. 69, Jahrg. 58, heft 2."°° Another side of his 
personality, according to Strohl (and Ritter and others), was “his 
practical sense, his pastoral spirit, his preoccupation of cultivating the 
Christian life individually and collectively, of realizing a Christian so- 
ciety.” Pauck (114) and others have found this trait underlying his 
social ethics. Weber (29) describes his thought as cin praktisches Erle- 
ben des Christusglaubens. Again, scholars have called attention to 
Bucer’s humanism—Pauck (114) in terms of his social and political 
ethics, Strohl in reference to both his ethics (124-26) and his educa- 
tional policies (111-12), Stupperich (127) in connection with his unitive 
efforts. Again, Holsten (128-29) has noticed the “germ” of Pietism in 
his attitude toward non-Christian religions. Frick (130) speaks of him 
more confidently as ‘the Pietist of the Reformers.” And Lang begins 
his study of Puritanismus und Pietismus (152) with Bucer. But Van 
de Poll (92) concludes: 


He cannot be called a spiritualist, as Kohler did, for then one forgets the 
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connection with the whole of his liturgical activities; no more is it right 
to entitle him the pietist among the reformers, as Lang has done, for 
this name would do no justice in his conceptions on Church, Office and 
Holy Supper. 


The second concern is to reveal the extraordinary range of Bucer’s 
activity and influence. Hastings Eells wrote Martin Bucer (8) to satis- 
fy students of the Reformation who “have found his footprints not 
only in Germany but in Switzerland, France, England, and other coun- 
tries as well.” Under “The contributions of Martin Bucer to the Refor- 
mation” (51), Eells lists: Reformer of Strassburg, Conciliator of the 
Lutherans and Zwinglians on the Eucharist; Imperial Statesman; 
Protestant Partisan (after Regensburg, 1541) and Reformer of Co- 
logne; and Contributor to the English Reformation. Bornkamm (180) 
concludes that 


the union of inner-German Protestantism, Divine Worship and the or- 
ganization of the Reformed Church, the Anglican conception of church and 
state, the Puritan and Pietist movements bear his touch in various degrees. 


Studies of this extensive career underscore Bucer’s importance and 
make him an appealing figure to the twentieth century. In an era of 
ecumenical effort, McNeill recalls him to us as “the most zealous ex- 
ponent of church unity of his age.’’ His teachings and negotiations con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper have been interpreted in many studies by 
Eells and illuminated in the important documentary articles by Ernst 
Bizer. In a time of liturgical reflection, Maxwell presents him as the 
father of the Reformed tradition; and Van de Poll ascribes to him the 
development of “the actual character” of the Reformed Church. His 
contribution to the English Reformation has been reported by Hopf; 
the enduring importance of his De Regno Christi upon English religious 
affairs, by Pauck; his influence upon Puritanism and Pietism, by Lang. 
Questions about the sacramental teachings of the Book of Common 
Prayer have prompted serious and controversial studies of Bucer by 
Smyth, Dix, Timms and Richardson. Bucer’s influence upon Calvin need 
not again be mentioned; he is numbered among the fathers of the Re- 
formed Church. 

Why then has Bucer been so little known? It was not his purpose 
to leave behind a separated church; and history counts him less than the 
founders. In Strassburg and elsewhere, the Gnesio Lutherans suppress- 
ed his writings and tried to discount him entirely. His career was marked 
by failures; but even they reflect the measure of his ambitions. “There 
is much of the tragic about his work,” writes Bornkamm (180), citing 
the frustrations in Strassburg and the failure of his unitive efforts. 
“But for that his stimulus flows in the whole of European Reformation 
history.” 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“The Preaching of St. Peter Dami- 
an.” By Ronald E. Osborn (School 
of Religion, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis 7). University of Oregon, 
1955. Director: Quirinus Breen. 


St. Peter Damian (1007-1072) was 
a major influence in the Hildebran- 
dine movement for ecclesiastical re- 
form and a foremost pulpiteer in an 
age which saw a revival of sacred 
oratory. 

The sources for the study are the 
Opera omnia of Damian, edited (1606- 
1640) by Cajetanus, and consulted 
in the editions of 1623, 1783, and 1853, 
along with an eleventh-century Vita, 
contemporary chronicles, and medieval 
rhetorical manuals. Microfilm copies 
of the major eleventh-century codex 
(Vat. lat. 3797) and some subsidiary 
manuscripts were used for checking 
the text. 

Because of confusion as to the au- 
thenticity of some of the sermons in- 
cluded among the Opera, a check was 
made against the manuscript catalogs 
for the major eleventh-century codices 
and against the citations in an eleventh- 
century commentary on the Scripture 
drawn from Damian’s writings. In this 
way, fifty-three sermons are authen- 
ticated; nineteen pieces attributed to 
Damian have long been recognized as 
the work of Nicholas of Clairvaux, a 
twelfth-century monk. Of the fifty- 
three authenticated pieces and_ five 
which remain in question, at least a 
general date is assigned to twenty-four. 

The thesis presents from the sourc- 
es a biographical account of Damian’s 
career as a preacher (with some in- 
formation regarding his other activi- 
ties, to avoid distortion). 

Damian identified himself with the 
reform movement and with his appoint- 
ment as Cardinal Bishop of Ostia in 
1057 he became deeply involved in its 
program. Through his preaching to 
synods he commended clerical humility, 
faithfulness, and virginity; in the ex- 
tant sermons, for the most part, he 
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attacked the Nikolaitans and simon- 
iacs only by implication, but the force 
of his personality was thrown on the 
side of Hildebrand. He continued his 
preaching to the people, seeking out 
the crowds on saints’ days and trying 
to win converts to the monastery. 
While historians have regarded his 
sermons as cloistral, the thesis dem- 
onstrates continued activity by Damian 
outside the monasteries and names 
specific sermons preached to clergy 
and to laymen. Dramatic triumphs of 
preaching occurred on Damian’s mis- 
sions as papal legate. His experiences 
at Milan, Cluny, Florence, Frankfurt, 
and Ravenna are described in the 
thesis from the standpoint of oratory. 

On the basis of the biographical 
study, it is concluded that Damian’s 
role as a preacher was dominant in his 
own thinking and a major factor in 
his influence on his times. 

The intellectual life of the preacher 
was, with Christian modifications, that 
prescribed for the doctus orator by the 
classical rhetoricians. Damian’s educa- 
tion in the schools of Italy introduced 
him to the liberal arts and gave him 
special competence in literature and 
law, history, and (to a lesser degree) 
philosophy. Yet Damian has often been 
quoted as an enemy of the liberal arts. 
Analysis of his objections reveals 
that they are rhetorical statements of 
the limitations of learning in the light 
of Christian values. He did not repudi- 
ate education absolutely; on the con- 
trary, he moved in learned circles and 
believed that knowledge should be 
brought to the service of Christ. 

Analysis of his utterances in rejec- 
tion of rhetoric demands a_ similar 
conclusion. He recognized dangers 
and limitations in his art, but stated 
them rhetorically. In his own self- 
consciousness he was an orator in the 
classical tradition. He called attention 
to the elegance of his style, and com- 
posed in various rhetorical and poeti- 
cal patterns. He represented himself as 
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the pope’s eloquent advocate in the 
courts. His rhetorical interest is much 
like that of the humanists of the 
Renaissance; though he showed little 
enthusiasm for pagan authors and de- 
nounced them on occasion, it is a mis- 
take to classify him among the antt- 
humanists, as some historians of 
thought have done. Damian’s interest 
in rhetoric was one of the elements of 
his fondness for preaching, as numer- 
ous statements reveal. 

The sermons themselves are an- 
alyzed according to the principles set 
forth in the medieval rhetorical man- 
uals. In invention the preacher made 
use of arguments described by the 
classical rhetoricians, especially the 
various phases of the constitutio legitt- 
ma, the “attributes of persons,” and 
the topics of praise. More important 
for invention, however, was the method 
of analogy, especially as it was ap- 
plied to the Christian Scriptures. In 
the tradition of Aristotle and Quin- 
tilian, Damian recognized the charac- 
ter of the orator as an important ele- 
ment of proof; his own ethos contribut- 
ed to his power in the pulpit. 

Damian’s arrangement of material 
followed the general four-fold struc- 
ture described by Cicero and the me- 
dieval rhetoricians. The amorphous 
tendencies of the Christian homily, 
however, overrode the concern for 
clarity of form; his sermons do not 
anticipate in any important way the 
new homiletical pattern set forth in 
the artes praedicandi of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. His introduc- 
tions follow quite closely the tradition- 
al rules for epideictic orations; his 
conclusions normally consist of exhor- 
tation, promise of reward, and dox- 
ology. The sermons are essentially 
demonstrative. 

Damian’s rhetorical concern is even 
more apparent in his style than in in- 
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vention and arrangement. He made 
large use of the figures of amplification. 
He collected scores of exempla, and 
though he included almost none of 
these in the text of the published ser- 
mons, there is evidence that he em- 
ployed them in his preaching. To 
achieve embellishment he used tropes 
and “colors.” Except in didactic pas- 
sages, Damian made abundant use of 
the figures, the mark of the stilus tul- 
lianus. 


The preacher added further elegance 
to his writing by cultivating the stilus 
romanus : he regularly ended his claus- 
es with the accentual cursus. Though 
not adhering rigidly to the rule for the 
caesura as laid down later by John of 
Gaeta, he followed the rhythmical 
cadences of cursus planus, cursus tar- 
dus, and cursus velox. With this he 
combined the balanced sentence struc- 
ture and the rimed prose of the stilus 
isidorianus; isokolon and parison are 
dominant patterns in his sentence 
structure. Damian used cursus and 
rime even when writing in the “plain 
style,” which was supposed to forego 
the adornments of rhythm. Otherwise 
he followed the Ciceronian and Augus- 
tinian rule for the three styles—“the 
plain style for proof, the middle style 
for pleasure, the vigorous style for 
persuasion.” 


In summary, the thesis demonstrates 
the importance of Damian’s preaching 
throughout his career and its contri- 
bution to his leadership, the signifi- 
cance of the towns in stimulating his 
preaching among the people, the per- 
vasiveness of the classical ideal of the 
doctus orator in his thinking concern- 
ing himself as a speaker, and the in- 
fluence of rhetorical theory on his com- 
position of the sermons. Throughout 
the thesis, original translations present 
examples of the preacher’s thinking 
and writing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contarini and Camaldoli. By Hv- 
BERT JEDIN. Roma: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, Estratto dall’ 
Archivio Italiano per la Storia della 
Pieta, vol. II, 1953. 


This is the first edition of thirty 
letters written in his native Italian 
tongue by the famous Cardinal Gas- 
paro Contarini to his friends Paolo 
Giustiniani and Vincenco Quirini at 
the Hermitage of Camaldoli near 
Arezzo. Hubert Jedin can _ rightly 
claim to have made a discovery of great 
importance for our knowledge of the 
earlier years of the renowned medi- 
ator between the fighting religions. 
It is certainly true, as Jedin points out 
in his informative introductory re- 
marks, that the immediacy of the let- 
ters gives them an unusual quality of 
sincerity and freshness (p. 9). Here 
writes a man with the desire to open 
his soul to his friends who help him 
find his path in the world. 


Contarini was born in the same year 
as Martin Luther. When he wrote the 
letters published by Jedin, which cover 
the years 1511-1523, he was according 
to our standards and certainly those 
of his age a mature man. It is the 
more astonishing to learn from the 
correspondence that Contarini ex- 
perienced during those years an often 
desperate inner struggle concerning 
his duties as a Christian. Writing to 
friends in a Hermitage he could never 
free himself from the feeling that they 
had achieved a moral perfection which 
he was not able to reach. In complete 
candor he expressed the opinion that 
he did not qualify for the monastic 
life since he was too often tempted by 
sin (p. 32). Not without dramatic in- 
terludes did Contarini finally come to 
the conclusion that he was destined to 
lead the life of a Christian in the world. 
When information reached him of 
Quirini’s intent to enter the Hermit- 
age he tried to prevent his friend from 
taking such a step. Giustiniani, shock- 
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ed by his heresy, wrote an angry let- 
ter to Contarini (p. 30 note to line 
38). Far from being hurt the later 
Cardinal assured his friend that he 
considered the contemplative life far 
superior to an active life. He admitted 
freely, on the other hand, that he 
dreaded the thought of losing such a 
dear friend as Quirini. Contarini was 
also worried that the latter might not 
stand the strain of monastic life (p. 
32). Nor was he wrong in this anxiety, 
for Quirini died prematurely in 1514 
only a few years after he had entered 
the Hermitage. 

A deep sense of his sinfulness was 
also responsible for the fact that the 
reading of the Bible and other holy 
writers often filled Contarini’s soul 
with fear and trembling. (Letter nr. 
8). In such a state of despair he would 
turn to the philosophers, whom he read 
with great enjoyment (p. 27). He 
thought himself as not ready for the 
best so that he had to be content “with 
what the philosophers have seen with 
the help of natural light, which is also 
a gift of God” (ibid.). 

Contarini’s inner conflict was finally 
resolved in his belief in justification 
through faith. In the last most reveal- 
ing letter of the collection Contarini 
wrote to Giustiniani that nobody could 
find peace within himself without 
faith in Christ. 

It is obvious from the letters that 
Contarini experienced some of the 
same anxieties that tormented the 
young Luther. Hubert Jedin in his in- 
teresting analysis of the letters speaks 
therefore of “Ein ‘Turmerlebnis’ des 
jungen Contarini” (Historisches Jahr- 
buch der Goerresgesellschaft, Jahrg. 
70, 1951 pp. 115-130). It is also char- 
acteristic for the religious situation of 
the time that both the German re- 
former and the later Cardinal develop- 
ed a similar concept of faith. It is of 
lesser importance to decide whether 
Contarini took over some of Luther’s 
ideas on justification or whether, as 











this writer is inclined to argue, he 
found expressed by Luther what he 
already believed (“Ein Turmer- 
lebnis” p. 126). Hubert Jedin knows 
well, of course, that some striking 
similarities in the religious position 
of the two men must not be over- 
stressed (ibid., p. 119). From the let- 
ters it becomes also apparent that the 
differences between them were pro- 
found. This does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that Contarini worked so hard, 
though in vain, to reconcile the Cath- 
olic and Protestant religions because 
he was conscious of the fact that he 
shared some religious foundations with 
Luther. 

What Roland Bainton in Here I 
Stand has said in regard to Luther 
and Erasmus holds also true for the 
dissimilarity between Luther and 
Contarini (p. 127). The latter was, 
like Erasmus, a man of the Renais- 
sance. He not only read and discussed 
the ancient philosophers with pleasure 
but both his thinking and religious 
feeling were deeply influenced by an- 
cient culture. Contarini deserves a 
prominent place as an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the Catholic reform move- 
ment which drew its strength from 
humanist sources. 

Scholars will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Jedin, best known for his ex- 
haustive and penetrating studies on 
the Council of Trent, for his contribu- 
tion to humanist research. The edi- 
tion of the letters is most carefully 
done. The student will find all the 
necessary information in the intro- 
duction as well as in the many foot- 
notes. 

EvisaBetH F. Hirscn. 
Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 





The Protestant Tradition. By J. S. 
Wnhate. Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. xv + 360 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. John S. Whale is an able theo- 
logian and one who is exceptionally 
well grounded in the history both of 
thought and of events. He has given us 
here one of the most impressive evalu- 
ations of Protestantism yet to appear. 
The emphasis falls heavily upon the 
sixteenth century. Parts I, II, and III 
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of the book deal respectively with Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and the sectarians of that 
era, while Part IV is concerned with 
“Modern Issues.” The omission, save 
for occasional references, of other 
Reformers than the two named marks 
the sharp limitation which the author 
imposes on himself. It is to be re- 
gretted, too, that he has denied us an 
examination of the relation of Angli- 
canism to the Protestant tradition. 

Dr. Whale’s treatment of Luther is 
such as to relate his theology with 
that which preceded him. He points 
out that while Luther was a mystic in 
that his inward faith made him “a 
new man,” he rejected the medieval 
mystical tradition. Reasons given for 
this are: the influence of Duns Scotus 
who stressed personal will rather than 
substance in his definition of God; the 
testimony of his conscience that man 
is prone to sin, and the Biblical psy- 
chology which makes man not only 
flesh and spirit but nonetheless also 
a unitary being. Luther can say: “The 
flesh does not lust (non concupiscit) 
save through the soul and spirit.” This 
concupiscence, or self assertion, is sin- 
ful.even where it is employed in the 
effort to escape from it. 


On this basis there follow descrip- 
tions of Luther’s paradoxes of law and 
Gospel, and of justification by faith 
alone. Dr. Whale quotes at length from 
Luther’s explanation of the insertion 
of “alone” in Rom. 3:28. Here wheth- 
er he expounds Luther’s own meta- 
phors or spirits us back to Church 
Fathers or Scholastics, the treatment 
is always illuminating. 

Seven rich chapters on Luther are 
followed by four short, penetrating 
chapters on Calvin. Where he asserts 
that “what Aquinas did for classic 
Catholicism in the Summa Calvin did 
for classic Protestantism in the Jnsti- 
tutio,’ Dr. Whale is in agreement with 
many who have preceded him. His well 
known book Christian Doctrine marks 
him as an independent Calvinist. Here 
his treatment of Calvin mingles high 
appreciation with a good deal of critical 
reserve. Calvin was “a powerful in- 
tellect rather than a profound mind.” 
His choice of proof-texts for his doc- 
trine of the ministry is “somewhat ar- 
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bitrary.” These things ought to be 
said; but the statement that Geneva 
became a clerical dictatorship in which 
the magistrates “ceased to dispute the 
absolute authority of their ‘pope’ ” is 
not borne out by the records, and a 
similar view was rejected by Beza 
as unfounded gossip. Dr. Whale 
shows a familiarity with the differ- 
ent editions of the Jnstitutes, and the 
chapter on Calvin’s churchmanship is 
exceptionally helpful today. 

The treatment of “The Sect-type” 
in Part III is largely confined to the 
sixteenth century and deals briefly 
with the theology of early English 
dissent and of continental Anabap- 
tist groups and persons. The range 
of Dr. Whale’s historical interest is 
seen in the fact that he carries back 
the “spiritual” strain in the sect-type 
to Montanus and his followers. But 
he holds that excesses in the expres- 
sion of spiritual Christianity have in- 
duced the triumph of its opposite, a 
spiritless ecclesiasticism. He does not 
fully share Roland Bainton’s enthusi- 
asm for the sect-type, but with 
Troeltsch he finds in it a unity amid 
diversity. 

In Part IV we have informed dis- 
courses on “The Roman Church and 
toleration,” “the totalitarian state and 
the crown rights of the Redeemer,” 
and “sectarian division and the Ecu- 
menical Movement.” Luther, we are 
told, “failed to assert triumphantly the 
crown rights of the Redeemer . . . and 
it was just there that . . . Calvin suc- 
ceeded.” However, the struggles in 
Scotland, where this phrase was most 
in use, are not discussed. Dr. Whale’s 
full commitment to the Ecumenical 
Movement is exhibited to advantage 
in the final chapter. Here, however, 
Luther’s paradoxes and Calvin’s au- 
thoritarianism drop from view and we 
are brought back to the thought of the 
early Church. 

On pages 23 and 45 the author 
stresses Luther’s phrase “Christ, the 
Son of God, is our Savior” as if it 
was original in Luther. But can he 
have been unaware of the very early 
ichttus symbol and its interpretation, 
Jesous Christos Theou Huios Soter? 
By a strange inadvertence Augustine’s 





“many sheep without, wolves (lupi) 
within” is unfortunately rendered: 
“... lambs within” on page 147. 

The style is sprightly, but demand- 
ing because of the sharp transitions 
and frequent surprising allusions. A 
century ago an author with Dr. 
Whale’s teeming thoughts might have 
filled three leisurely volumes with 
such materials. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
Garrett Biblical Institute 





Jacopo Acontio Traduzione di Delio 
Cantimori Uomini e Dottrine. By 
CHARLES DonaALp O’MALtey. Rome, 
1955. xxv + 215 pp. 


Tn reviewing this work I feel as if 
I were standing at Friedland to wel- 
come a brother returning from cap- 
tivity. O’Malley’s Acontius and my 
Ochino were ready for publication in 
Italy at just about the same time. The 
Patronus Sanctus for us both was 
Delio Cantimori, who has translated 
O’Malley’s book. Mine was translated 
by Elio Gianturco. My Ochino appear- 
ed in 1940. Then came the declaration 
of war between the United States and 
Italy and O’Malley’s Acontius had to 
wait until now. The appearance after 
a lapse of fifteen years is the proof 
that scholarship is not ephemeral. 
Many highly heralded books are super- 
seded in a year. O’Malley’s Acontius 
is good for at least a century. 

Acontius was an Italian of the six- 
teenth century and, exiled for religion, 
like others of his countrymen sought 
an asylum in Switzerland. Unlike the 
rest, he was a military engineer and in 
this role was able to secure employ- 
ment in England from Queen Eliza- 
beth. Many periods of his life are 
obscure. Whatever is known or can be 
surmised is here carefully explored. 
Likewise all of his writings are di- 
gested and evaluated. 

The most important of these was the 
Stratagemata Satanae, first published 
in Basel in 1565. A modern critical 
edition was brought out by Walter 
Koehler in 1927 and an English trans- 
lation by O’Malley in 1940 (published 
by the Sutro Library in San Francis- 
co). It is this work primarily which 
makes Acontius one of the great fig- 
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ures in the struggle for religious liber- 
ty. His influence was even wider than 
that of his contemporary Sebastian 
Castellio, because the work of Acon- 
tius received an English translation in 
1647. His arguments in favor of liber- 
ty were many of them already old, but 
his emphasis at any rate was new. In 
two respects he channeled a fresh cur- 
rent of liberty. The first was in the 
importance which he attached to a dis- 
tinction between beliefs necessary and 
those not necessary for salvation. This 
was a formulation of fundamentals 
making them as few as possible in 
order to reduce controversy, since with 
regard to nonessentials men might well 
agree to differ. The point was not 
whether other affirmations might not 
be true but only whether in order to be 
saved one needed to know or to be- 
lieve them. In the determination of the 
fundamentals Acontius held that alone 
to be necessary for salvation which is 
so declared in Scripture. He could 
find but two. The first is that we must 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ to 
be saved and the second that we are 
saved by faith and not by works. The 
first requirement excluded the Sabel- 
lians and the second those Roman 
Catholics who relied for salvation on 
works. In practice Acontius did not 
rule out all Catholics, nor did he re- 
ject the Socinians of his own day. In 
any case the only penalty should be 
excommunication. 

The ideas of Acontius were of course 
capable of an application which he 
would have disclaimed and Karl von 
Miiller sought to discover the Acontius- 
geist in the Cromwellian settlement 
which accorded recognition to all 
Christian groups save the Catholics 
and the Unitarians. O’Malley can dis- 
cover no direct influence of Acontius 
on Cromwell, nor for that matter on 
Milton. If then one speaks of the 
Acontiusgeist in this instance one has 
gone beyond the demonstrable. 

The other highly significant point 
was the consideration devoted to the 
technique of persuasion. Acontius in- 
sisted that the object of the Christian 
should he to bring those who err to the 
truth. To do so one must discover the 
obstacles to truth, to the recognition 





of truth—blindness, prejudice, self- 
will, etc., and one must eliminate in 
oneself everything provocative, that the 
opponent may be conciliated and 
brought to openness of mind. Despite 
expressions of pessimism as to human 
nature, to which O’Malley calls atten- 
tion, there is a basic optimism in the 
rationalistic method of matching mind 
with mind and a confidence that in 
such an encounter truth will emerge 
and prevail. 

A fraternal embrace to this brother 
returning from captivity! 

Rotanp H. Barnton 

Yale Divinity School 





Complete Prose Works of John 
Milton, Volume I, 1624-1642, ed. 
Don M. Wotre. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953, 1073 pp. 
$12.50. 


This work is the first of a projected 
eight volume edition of Milton’s prose, 
undertaken by an editorial board com- 
prised of nine eminent Miltonists and 
utilizing the combined talents of schol- 
ars in many fields. These volumes 
seek to remedy certain deficiencies in 
earlier editions of Milton, including 
the now standard Columbia text, by 
arranging Milton’s prose in_ strict 
chronological order; by providing 
complete historical as well as textual 
annotation for each work; and by 
supplying for each volume an historical 
and critical introduction which will 
deal with Milton’s immediate intellec- 
tual milieu. That Milton’s prose 
should be approached chronologically 
is unquestionable, since his concepts 
and attitudes underwent radical and 
progressive development throughout 
his career. That an adequate historical 
apparatus is a necessity for the modern 
reader seeking to appreciate the full 
complexity of Milton’s thought and the 
force of his rhetoric, is also clear. 
And that Milton’s tracts can most 
fruitfully be studied against the back- 
ground of contemporary Puritanism, 
its ideals, conflicts, and confusions, 
has been demonstrated by a distin- 
guished tradition of Milton scholarship 
from David Masson’s time to the pres- 
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ent. In conception, therefore, the plan- 
ned edition is a valuable undertaking. 
It should prove of great interest, not 
only to students of literature but also 
(because Milton’s tracts deal with 
problems absolutely central to the 
intellectual history of the Puritan 
Revolution) to the political historian 
and the church historian. 


It must be observed, however, that 
Volume I, which includes text, com- 
mentary, and annotations for Milton’s 
Prolusions, Commonplace Book, some 
Familiar Letters and the five antipre- 
latical tracts, is something of a disap- 
pointment. Reviewers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have pointed out that the 
book is unwieldy, ponderous, and ped- 
antic, and that more than half the type 
is given over to footnotes. This reader 
has no @ priori objection to lengthy 
scholarly apparatus, if it justifies it- 
self by its relevance and utility, as, for 
example, do the annotations in Ruth 
Mohl’s edition of the Commonplace 
Book in Volume I. Milton’s rather 
cryptic notes and phrases in this work 
are greatly illuminated by the texts 
of the passages upon which they are 
based, which Miss Mohl supplies. But, 
unfortunately, Volume I owes some of 
its length to an inconsistent editorial 
policy: many comments deal with 
matters so obvious that a bright fresh- 
man could hardly need help in under- 
standing them; others gather together 
such a plethora of undirected material 
that the Milton specialist would be 
hard pressed to trace out its meaning 
or relevance to the text. 


Notes defining such words as “con- 
ceit” or “Hosanna” fall into the first 
category of laboring the obvious; 
surely such terms would be understood 
by most readers of this scholarly 
work. Again, the editors frequently 
feel obliged to paraphrase Miltonic 
sentences or to explain Milton’s mean- 
ing in passages quite clear to any read- 
er who attends to the context. An in- 
stance is Milton’s reference in Prolu- 
sion IIT (p. 242) to his boredom with 
petty scholastic disputations; he re- 
marks, “I have envied Hercules his 
luck in having been spared such la- 
bours as these by a kindly Juno.” 





This is annotated (as is proper) by 
an explanation of the labours of Her- 
cules and of Juno’s hatred for the hero. 
Added, however, is a gratuitous in- 
terpretation of the passage: “Facilis is 
scarcely an appropriate epithet for 
Juno... the only way in which facilis 
might be applied to Juno is in ironic 
contrast with the difficilis work of 
reading the scholastic philosophers.” 
That Milton intends irony here is 
patent; the reader incapable of this 
level of discrimination is incapable of 
reading Milton anyway, however many 
notes may be supplied. A further ex- 
ample is the annotation of Milton’s 
reference in The Reason of Church 
Government to the “ease and leasure” 
of his early life, which had been gain- 
ed out of the “sweat of other men.” 
(p. 804). The editor, Ralph A. Haug, 
comments : “Not such a lazy life is im- 
plied here as modern usage would sug- 
gest. Ease simply meant freedom 
from physical labour; leisure, freedom 
and opportunity for study.” If ever a 
context defined meaning this one does ; 
no reader of this passage, which mani- 
fests Milton’s sense of responsibility 
for using the knowledge so carefully 
stored up during his youth in the serv- 
ice of church and country, could en- 
tertain for a moment the misreading 
against which the editor takes such 
pains to guard. Such notes discourage 
the reader, and may lead him to ignore 
the annotation entirely, thus missing 
many comments of real value. 


An over-emphasis upon inclusive- 
ness without adequate attention to 
relevance or focus is a second common 
fault. This sometimes appears in the 
annotation, as, for example, in the 
two-page footnote (pp. 263-4) listing 
editions and critical commentaries 
upon Aristotle and Aquinas as refer- 
ences for the scholastic background of 
Milton’s Fifth Prolusion. Surely the 
reader would be better helped by the 
citation of relevant passages in one 
edition of the philosophers, and a ju- 
dicious list of a very few commentators, 
than by this formidable bibliography. 
Another instance occurs in Appendix 
G, which presents a_ biographical 
sketch of each of the twenty-six bish- 
ops occupying sees at the time Milton 
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wrote the antiprelatical tracts. As 
the compiler, Leo F. Solt, pointed out, 
Milton mentioned only two of these 
bishops by name in the whole of his 
prose; this appendix does not identify 
references, but rather intends to show 
the wide variation in the bishops’ atti- 
tude toward doctrine and discipline in 
the church, thus indicating that their 
position was radically oversimplified by 
Milton and the Puritan polemicists. 
Such an observation, which throws 
light upon Milton’s polemic practice, is 
useful. Mr. Solt, however, both makes 
it and amply documents it in his three 
page introduction to the appendix; 
the mass of biographical detail which 
follows only obscures the point. Final- 
ly, the often illuminating introduction 
of two hundred ten pages by Don M. 
Wolfe, the general editor of Volume 
I, is frequently marred by lack of focus. 
Its treatment of Milton’s life, of the 
Elizabethan backgrounds of the reli- 
gious conflict, of the events leading to 
the civil war, and of the Episcopal- 
Smectymnuan-Miltonic controversy 
over the form of the church is good. 
But the introduction also undertakes a 
task of questionable validity in an edi- 
tion of Milton—that of presenting a 
complete survey of the pamphlet litera- 
ture of 1640-1642. Hence, much ma- 
terial is included which is relevant nei- 
ther to Milton’s tracts nor to the cen- 
tral issues in the controversy over the 
form of church government, which is 
their context. Such superfluous matter 
is the biographical information about 
Puritan leaders, the tracts dealing with 
the economic situation, and the discus- 
sion of the reformers John Dury, Sam- 
uel Hartlib, and John Amos Comenius, 
whose influence upon Milton comes not 
at this period but in later stages of his 
career. Also, Mr. Wolfe sometimes 
treats the background material by 
means of a pamphlet-by-pamphlet an- 
alysis, rather than by assimilating it 
into a discussion of central issues and 
party positions. 

These faults, though they may im- 
pair the utility of Volume I, do not, 
however, destroy it. The work remains 
a valuable addition to Milton studies 
and to intellectual history. And sub- 
sequent volumes may well preserve the 


benefits of the undertaking, while ma- 
terially lessening such annoyances. 

BARBARA KIEFER 
Wellesley College 





Dr. Williams’s Library, London. 
Catalogue of Accessions, 1900-1950; 
being a catalogue of books publish- 
ed and added to the Library during 
that period. Edited for the Trustees 
by Doris M. Jounson. London: 
Dr. Williams’s Trust (14, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1), 1955. 
viii, 776, clxv pages. £2 5s. Od. 
(cloth covers); £1 17s. 6d. (paper 
boards). 


Here is a splendid bibliographical 
aid for those interested in the histori- 
cal study of theology, philosophy and 
religion. Dr. Williams’s Library con- 
tains most of the important English 
and major foreign works in these 
fields. The Library is especially strong 
in medieval studies and in the history 
of Puritanism and Dissent. Archeo- 
logical and classical studies are well- 
represented. The Library does not 
cover mathematics, the physical and 
biological sciences, music, fiction, or 
elementary textbooks. 

There are three previous printed 
catalogs listing additions to the Li- 
brary from its founding in 1713 by the 
Rev. Daniel Williams, to 1885 (but 
no printed catalog for the years 1886- 
99). Some 30,000 volumes have been 
added during the first half of the 
20th century to bring the Library’s 
total to about 100,000 volumes. 

In this latest catalog, bibliographi- 
cal description includes author, title 
and subtitle, edition, editor, series, 
place, date, and size, but not publisher 
or pagination. There is generous cross- 
referencing. The initial word (or 
words) is in boldface, adding legibility 
to the clear standard type of the body 
of each entry. 

The catalog is in two parts, the first 
and larger one being an alphabetical 
list by author of separate works, while 
the second (the “Supplement”) gives 
works in series arranged by series title 
or by name of sponsoring society, in- 
stitute, etc. The first list serves as an 
index to the second by giving the au- 
thors of works in monographic series 
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with reference(s) to the Supplement, 
where title, author, and date for each 
number of a series is given. The Li- 
brary’s holdings of periodical, serial, 
and society publications are included 
in the Supplement (i.e., whether com- 
plete or not and for what years, etc.). 
In the main list is a long and useful 
section under the heading, “Bible,” 
which is subdivided according to: the 
whole Bible, the O. T., the N. T., and 
the “Apocrypha” (of both testaments ). 
The works listed in these groups are 
further subdivided (except under 
“Apocrypha”) as editions of texts and 
versions or as commentaries which 
are printed with the Biblical text. 

With this volume at hand, there is 
at one’s fingertips reliable bibliograph- 
ical access to a significant collection 
of scholarly works—in philosophy, re- 
ligion, theology, church history, and 
related fields—which have appeared 
during the first half of the present 
century. 

Frank M. VANDERHOOF 

University of Chicago 





The Study of Mission in Theological 
Education. By Otrav GutTTorM 
Mykxtesust. Vol. I. Oslo, Egede 
Instituttet, 1955. 458 pp. 27.80 Kr. 


The sub-title is “An Historical In- 
quiry into the Place of World Evan- 
gelization in Western Protestant Min- 
isterial Training with Particular Refer- 
ence to Alexander Duff’s Chair of 
Evangelistic Theology.” This is the 
study of the long struggle of Missions 
to find acceptance as a legitimate and 
even essential field within the theo- 
logical curriculum. This is a cause 
which the author himself promotes 
vigorously today. He is the director 
of the Egede Institut and lecturer in 
Missions at both the University and 
the Free Theological Faculty in Oslo. 
The present volume, which is the sixth 
in the series of “Studies of the Egede 
Institute,” carries the survey to 1910. 
The second volume, which will extend 
the study to 1950, will be issued in 
the spring of 1956. 

The “Study of Missions’—Mis- 
sionswissenschaft or Missiologie—is 
defined as comprising the History of 
Missions, Contemporary Missions, 


Theory and Practice of Missions, Com- 
parative Study of Religion, arid Ecu- 
menics. The author is concerned 
primarily with the place of this subject 
in the curriculum for the degrees of 
B. D. or Candidatus Theologiae in 
Europe and America, but pays atten- 
tion also to general studies and litera- 
ture which contributed to the recogni- 
tion of Missions as an area of theo- 
logical scholarship. The investigation 
of the subject is so thorough and the 
results of the survey so fully reported 
that the two volume work will run 
to over nine hundred pages. No one 
will ever need to delve into the subject 
again. The pages are profusely anno- 
tated and the bibliography includes at 
least one thousand titles. Even those 
theologians and church historians who 
may not be much interested in the 
question of Missions as a separate dis- 
cipline will find these references of 
great value. 

The author briefly traces efforts to 
provide for the scholarly study of Mis- 
sions from the times of Ramon de 
Penyafort and Ramon Lull to the 
Seminarium Indicum at Leyden from 
1622 to 1632 and on to the year 1800, 
by which time half a dozen permanent 
evangelical missionary societies were 
in existence. His roster of persons and 
works advocating the assumption of 
the missionary obligation by Protes- 
tants in the sixteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries shows that the 
proponents of missionary activity were 
far more numerous and strong than is 
usually thought to be the case. The 
survey is divided into three main peri- 
ods: 1800-1867, a period of develop- 
ment; 1867-1910, the years of expres- 
sion: and 1910-1950, the vears of ex- 
pansion (to be covered in Vol. 2). Duff, 
the great leader in Christian higher 
education in India, was in the second 
half of his career the pioneer in the 
field of academic missionary education 
in the West ; and Gustav Warneck was 
the actual founder of the scholarly 
study of Missions and the author of 
the term, Missionswissenschaft. The 
reader will find, in addition to much 
about those two giants, something 
about every person in Great Britain, 
the Continental Furopean Countries, 
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and the United States who made a 
major contribution to missionary 
scholarship. The book is an impressive 
achievement. One wishes that, even at 
the expense of eliminating some of the 
lesser lights, some space might have 
been found for relating more fully the 
interest and activity in Missions to 
theological movements and the _his- 
torical situation of succeeding decades. 

R. Prerce BEAVER 
University of Chicago 





The Fundamentalist Controversy, 
1918-1931. By Norman F. Furniss. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1954. x + 199 pages. $3.75. 


This is an interesting, well-written 
descriptive account of Fundamentalist 
movements, organizations, crusades, 
and controversies in the 1920’s. It does 
not carry the story any further in time 
than does Cole’s well-known History 
of Fundamentalism, but it is a valuable 
supplement to that work. This is 
partly because it gives a place of cen- 
tral importance to the Fundamentalist 
attack upon modern science, and par- 
ticularly the theory of evolution, with 
which the earlier volume dealt more 
casually. It is also because the present 
account has a wealth of detail, and is 
written with a swing and verve, that 
are not characteristic of the older book. 

The author says in the preface: “I 
have not undertaken an_ historical 
analysis of the Fundamentalists’ the- 
ology, nor have I tried to present their 
activities against the background of 
man’s persistent intolerance of new 
intellectual currents. Instead I have 
limited myself in this essay to a factual 
account of men and events which help- 
ed to make the decade a turbulent one 
in our recent past.” Within the limits 
thus declared—which mean that the 
author refrains from discussions either 
of theology or of social psychology 
and philosophy—the hook is well 
done, and will hold the interest 
of the general reader as well as that 





of the student. Not the least of its ex- 
cellences is the author’s eye for apt 
phrases and quotable sentences, such 
as William J. Bryan’s: “If a man be- 
lieves that he is a descendant of the 
ape he can go to a zoological garden 
and speculate on how far he has 
come. If he believes the Bible he goes 
to church and considers how far he 
has to go.” We are told that Senator 
Coleman Blease, seeking to impose an 
anti-evolution enactment upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, could not secure 
the support even of Senator Thomas 
Heflin of Alabama, who stated that 
he would not object if people thought 
their forebears were monkeys, “be- 
cause they know more about their an- 
cestors than I do.” 

I have not read the volume with a 
view to catching possible errors of fact 
or judgment. There are two that 
jumped at me from the page, however. 
The statement that Robert E. Speer 
was “a Presbyterian who in the 1920’s 
added to the intensity of the dispute 
in his denomination” is hardly fair to 
a man who was so far above the dis- 
pute that he was the choice, first of 
the liberals and later of the conserva- 
tives, for moderator of the General As- 
sembly (pp. 12, 135, 138). The state- 
ment on p. 143 concerning Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia and its President Benjamin R. 
Lacy is not in accord with the facts as 
I know them, and the author was 
evidently misled by one of his sources. 

There is room and need for a thor- 
ough study of the history of Funda- 
mentalism from 1931, where both Cole 
and Furniss leave it, and the present. 
Ralph Roy’s Apostles of Discord is a 
vivid portrayal of the mid-century 
menace of “hate sects” and religious 
racketeers. But not all Fundamental- 
ism is of that type, and a lot of history 
since 1931 escapes the more immediate 
and sharply defined focus of Roy’s 
book. 

Luter A. WEIGLE 
Yale University 























MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
December 29, 1955 


President L. J. Trinterud called the 
Council to order at the Burlington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., with Q. 
Breen, R. T. Handy, W. S. Hudson, 
G. S. Klett, S. E. Mead, F. A. Nor- 
wood, R. C. Petry, H. S. Smith, and 
G. H. Williams present. The minutes 
were approved as printed, and S. E. 
Mead and R. T. Handy were appoint- 
ed to audit the treasurer’s books and 
to report at the evening meeting of 
the Society. 

The report of the editors was re- 
ceived, and it was moved and voted 
that the editors be allowed $300 for 
editorial assistants during the coming 
year and that the budget for Church 
History for 1956 be increased to $3500. 

It was decided that the next annual 
meeting be held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 27-28, 1956, that the 1957 
spring meeting be held at Harvard 
University, April 26-27, 1957, and that 
the 1958 spring meeting be held at 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. It 
was also voted that the Society re- 
quest the Pacific Coast branch of the 
American Historical Association to 
set up a joint meeting on the Pacific 
Coast. An announcement was made 
that the 1956 Spring meeting would 
be held at Vanderbilt University, April 
20-21, 1956, with a series of papers 
being given by William Haller on the 
subject “England: the Elect Nation.” 

The Brewer Prize Committee re- 
ported that eleven excellent manu- 
scripts were submitted and that the 
1956 Prize, with the concurrence of 
the editors, had been awarded to Tim- 
othy L. Smith for his manuscript “Re- 
vivalism, Perfectionism, and Social 
Hope in American Religion, 1840- 
1865.” It was voted that the next 
Brewer Prize be awarded at the an- 
nual meeting in 1957 and that the 
manuscripts be submitted to the sec- 
retary by September 15, 1957. 

The report of the Research Commit- 
tee was received and referred to the 
editors. It was voted that it be sug- 
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gested to the editors that an author- 
title index of Church History and the 
Papers of the Society be included in 
the fourth number of the twenty-fifth 
volume. 

It was voted that, since the Society 
had been unable to devise any means 
of publishing the Zwingli papers of 
Samuel M. Jackson, the attention of 
the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity be called to the importance of 
publishing translations of these Zwing- 
li materials and that, with the con- 
currence of Dr. Rockwell, the Jackson 
papers be made available to the Divin- 
ity School for such use as it may deem 
fit in the event that it should sponsor 
the publication of such translations. 

It was voted that a special commit- 
tee be appointed, with L. J. Trinterud 
as chairman, to consider a possible 
joint undertaking in the field of Ameri- 
can church history. The chairman was 
empowered to appoint the other mem- 
bers. 


It was voted that the chairman of 
the program committee for the annual 
meeting should be the president of 
the Society. 

The deaths of the following mem- 
bers were reported: 

Prof. Myrddyn W. Jones, Dr. John 
R. Mott, Prof. Robert H. Nichols, Dr. 
Corliss F. Randolph, Dr. Hutton Web- 
ster. 

For failure to comply with the con- 
stitutional requirements, the follow- 
ing persons were dropped from mem- 
bership : 

Charles W. Akers, Rev. Arthur A. 
Azlein, Kenneth Carroll, Prof. Karl 
H. Dannenfeldt, Prof. Oscar G. Dar- 
lington, H. Jack Downey, Rev. Roy 
M. Evans, Rev. George W. Haskell, 
Rev. Thomas D. Heming, Russell 
Hensley, William R. Hitchcock, John 
M. Justice, Frank Marlett, Rev. Rich- 
ard G. Pera, Claude V. Roebuck, Prof. 
Frederick Q. Shafer, Rev. Cole V. 
Smith, Rev. Erwin T. Umbach, Rev. 
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John M. Versteeg, Paul R. Vise, 
Thomas Yonker. 

The resignations of the following 
members were accepted with regret: 

Rev. Henry Allen, Prof. Henry J. 
Cadbury, Dean Colby Hall, Prof. Paul 
N. Crusius, Robert E. Cushman, Rev. 
Boyd L. Daniels, Prof. Melvin Gin- 
gerich, Prof. George H. Hartwig, 
Prof. Charles A. Hawley, Dr. John H. 
A. Holmes, Tjaard Georg Hommes, 
Prof. George Johnston, Rev. Lester 
Kinzie, Rev. Frederic McNeill, Rev. 
Gordon B. Meyer, Hubert F. Mills, 
Prof. Arthur W. Nagler, Prof. Otto 
T. Rafos, Prof. Stacy R. Warburton. 


The following persons were elect- 
ed members of the Society, subject 
to the usual constitutional provision : 

Dr. James O. Bemesderfer, David 
H. Bobo, Rev. Cecil J. Brown, Roland 
A. Boutwell, John N. Buchanan, Prof. 
Robert J. Bull, Lloyd D. Buss, Rev. 
Martin Caldweil, Rev. Charles E. 
Carlston, David L. Clark, Robert W. 
Clark, Rev. Francis H. Curran, Dean 
O. B. Edwards, Rev. Nelson R. EI- 
liott, Dr. Haakon Flottorp, H. A. 
Corsby Forbes, Rev. Ralph R. Fother- 
gill, Rev. W. Richard Fritz, Dr. Guy 
F. Hershberger, Rev. Elmer C. Heth- 
ke, Prof. Mackay W. Hill, Allan Hol- 
lis, Irwin B. Horst, Rev. David 
Hutchison, Prof. John N. Keller, Dr. 
Curtis W. R. Larson, Dr. Oscar W. 
Lever, Rev. Arthur L. Lyon-Vaiden, 
Douglas MacNaughton, David J. 
Maitland, Rev. Calvin S. Malefyt, Wil- 
liam Mallard, Chaplain Arne K. 
Markland, James T. Marshall, Rev. 
Carlton T. Mitchell, Rev. Taylor O. 
Murphy, Frank F. Norfleet, Ormond 
Odhner, Rev. Ronald E. Ossmann, 
Rev. E. S. Phinney, Rev. Lewis L. 
Redmond, James Ridgway, Rev. John 
G. Rowe, Clifford W. Rust, Jr., Dr. 
Martin A. Schmidt, Rev. James A. 
Scott, Rev. Charles A. Talbert, Prof. 
Gilbert A. Thiele, Prof. N. X. Tjer- 
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nagel, Hugh Wamble, Howard Wash- 
burn, Dexter W. Wasson, Morris M. 
Womack, James A. Vendettuoli, Jr. 

A letter from the American Theo- 
logical Library Association suggesting 
the publication of a revised edition of 
the Case bibliography was turned 
over to S. E. Mead for referral to the 
department of church history of the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted 
that the following resolutions be adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, that access to the safe stand- 
ing in the name of this Society in the 
vaults of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company shall be, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the said Company, by 
any one of the following named jointly: 
Guy S. Klett and Winthrop S. Hudson. 

Resolved, that the Western Saving Fund 
Society of Philadelphia is authorized to 
make payments from the funds of the 
American Society of Church History de- 
posited with it, only upon orders duly 
signed by any one of the following of- 
ficers of the Society: Guy S. Klett, treas- 
urer, and Winthrop S. Hudson, seeretary. 

Resolved, that the authority to sign 
checks, drawing upon funds deposited 
with the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany by the American Society of Church 
History shall be given to any one of the 
following officers of the Society: Guy 
S. Klett, treasurer, and Winthrop S. 
Hudson, secretary. 


It was voted that the treasurer’s 
stipend be increased by $100, and that 
the membership dues and subscription 
price be increased to $5.00, effective 
December 1, 1956. 

It was voted that John T. McNeill 
be requested to draft statements to be 
printed in Church History of the loss 
suffered in the deaths of Robert Hast- 
ings Nichols and George Richards and 
of appreciation of their services to the 
Society and the field of scholarship. 

The Council adjourned. 

Attest: Winthrop S. Hudson, secre- 
tary. 


























MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
December 29, 1955 


The meeting of the Society was 
called to order by President L. J. 
Trinterud. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting were approved as 
printed. 

The treasurer’s report was received 
and, the auditors having reported that 
they had found the books in order, 
was accepted. The secretary reported 
the actions of the Council and the 
president announced the award of the 
Brewer Prize. 

The nominating committee pro- 
posed the following officers and com- 
mittees which were duly elected: 

President: Quirinus Breen 

Vice-President: H. Shelton Smith 

Secretary: Winthrop S. Hudson 

Assistant Secretary: Frederick A. 
Norwood 

Treasurer: Guy S. Klett 

Editors: James H. Nichols and 
Frederick A. Norwood 

Other members of the Council: Ray 
C. Petry, Sandford Fleming, Sidney 
E. Mead, Carl E. Schneider, Leonard 
J. Trinterud, George H. Williams, 
Robert T. Handy, Jerald C. Brauer. 

Editorial Board of Church History: 
J. H. Nichols and F. A. Norwood, 
with the cooperation of R. H. Bainton, 
R. P. Beaver, John Dillenberger, Ed- 
ward A. Dowey, Jr., Robert Grant, 
W. S. Hudson, S. E. Mead, Wilhelm 
Pauck, R. C. Petry, and Matthew 
Spinka. 

Membership Committee: L. J. Trin- 
terud, chairman, Lefferts Loetscher, 
R. W. Goodloe, S. E. Mead, R. M. 
Cameron, W. R. Cannon, S. E. Ahl- 
strom and John von Rohr. 


Investment of Endowment Funds: 
G. S. Klett, chairman, E. E. Aubrey 
and L. H. Carlson. 

Research Committee: K. S. Latour- 
ette, chairman, E. R. Hardy, Jr., J. J. 
Pelikan, A. C. Outler and George 
Florovsky. 

Nominating Committee: P. V. Nor- 
wood, chairman, R. C. Petry and P. H. 
Eller. 

Program and Local Arrangements 
for the Annual Meeting: Quirinus 
Breen, chairman, Wilhelm Pauck, W. 
D. Allbeck, W. S. Hudson. 

Program and Local Arrangements 
for 1957 Spring Meeting: John Dillen- 
berger, chairman, S. E. Ahlstrom, 
John Brush, W. S. Hudson. 

Program and Local Arrangements 
for 1958 Spring Meeting: E. M. Carl- 
son, chairman, R. M. Friedman, F. A. 
Norwood. 

Program and Local Arrangements 
for the Pacific Coast Meeting: John 
von Rohr, chairman, R. E. Clark, C. 
M. Drury, E. T. Bachman. 

The program at this meeting includ- 
ed the following papers: “Eloquence 
and Horace Bushnell’s Refinement of 
Calvinism” by Barbara Cross; “The 
New Theology and the Idea of Prog- 
ress” by H. Shelton Smith; “Par- 
ticularism and Peace, Augsburg 1555” 
by L. W. Spitz; “A Theologian’s Ap- 
proach to History” by H. Richard 
Niebuhr; “An Historian’s Approach 
to Theology” by Willis B. Glover; 
and the presidential address, “The 
Task of the American Church His- 
torian,” by L. J. Trinterud. 

Attest: Winthrop S. Hudson 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
December 1, 1954 - November 30, 1955 
I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
Receipts 

Balance on hand, December 1, 1954 $2,332.85 
ELL LEE $2,513.84 

Income from Caurcu History 1,753.89 
Studies—See Schedule C 


Special 4,515.30 





Total Receipts 

Disbursements 
Expenses of management of Society 
Publication of Cuurcn History 
Studies 
Special 


Total Disbursements $4,224.88 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1954 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. checking account, 
bank statement $2,926.77 
TARE SII SII esis nmviersnciieisneresinleenansbccha sie 303.50 2,623.27 


$6,848.15 





Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CASII 
Receipts 
Brought forward December 1, 1954 
Se NN oii cenncseseviccbthcvenecsiecsinbsicniesesaneel $ 27.64 
OS SEs eee ene ORT ere EO 267.50 
Puerest, Diaretiactarers” Trust Go, .....csncsecceccsensnseesivectorsnsece 18.80 
Principal, Manufacturers’ Trust Co. ..............c.scccsosscscserseees 12.37 
Interest, Western Savings Fund Soc. ..........----..-..0c-csessess0e0e 90.84 





$4,881.76 
Expenditures 
Pome, Che, Ot Teeey Prete TAG nesses iccniicniimmnne 6.68 


Cash in Western Savings Fund Society $4,875.08 
Division of Endowment Fund Cash 

Interest on Brewer Prize Fund, $10,000, 214% bond .................:e1002 $2,132.38 

Publication Reserve 1,383.52 

General Endowment 1,359.18 


$4,875.08 


B. SECURITIES—November 30, 1955 
$ 765.08 guaranteed Ist mortgage certificate, N64, No. 207, of New York 
Title and Mortgage Company, in liquidation, Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company, trustee. 

10,000.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,X1066, 817G, 21490 1962 
500.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,D3382 226G, 21%4% 1962 
100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,C5711 912G, 2%4% 1962 
100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G,C5711 913G, 21%4% 1962 

These securities are in the Society’s box in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, 135 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guy S. Klett, Treasurer 
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